I 


on  a  Variety  of  Topic 


expert  operator  and  equipment  furnished 


Films  range  from  Walt  Disney  “shorts" — entertaining, 
informative — to  full-length  color  panorama  of  America. 

For  folder  listing  films  and 
possible  film  combinations 

Public  Service  Electric  and  Gas  Co. 
R-3156A 

80  Park  Place,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Please  make  arrangements 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 


PVBLI 


America’s  meat  packers  use  more  than  1J»  Iron  and  steel  manufacture  take  coal  on  a  ton- 
million  tons  of  coal  a  year.  for-ton  basis,  close  td  1(X)  million  tons  yearly. 


Almost  3  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  go  to  Coal  helps  produce  more  than  78  million  tires 
power  the  looms  of  America’s  textile  mills.  a  year  for  automotive  transportation. 


Aluminum  manufacture  calls  for  low-cost  heat  Railroads  used  72  million  tons  of  coal  last  year 
and  power— most  of  it  generated  from  coal.  hauling  freight  and  passengers. 


Your  students  will  get  graphic  knowledge 
about  coal’s  extensive  use  in  our  modern  civi¬ 
lization  through  our  informative  and  interest- 


Who 
uses  the 

/VIOST 

coul? 

The  railroads?  Steel  producers? 
Public  utilities?  Three  good 
guesses— because  they’re  all  big 
coal  users. 

But  the  “right”  answer  is: 
general  industrial  manufacture. 

F or,  when  you  sum  it  up,  three- 
fifths  of  the  500  million  tons  of 
coal  produced  this  year  will  go 
to  make  the  things  everyone 
uses  every  day! 

Yes,  virtually  everything 
America  wears,  eats  or  uses  de¬ 
pends  on  coal.  When  you  buy  a 
dress  or  a  shirt . . .  turn  on  a  light 
. . .  put  on  a  pair  of  shoes  . . .  ride 
in  an  automobile  ...  or  write  a 
letter,  you  “use”  coal.  For  coal 
is  the  vital  source  of  most  of  the 
light,  heat  and  power  needed  to 
manufacture  all  these  things  and 
many  more. 

It’s  plain  to  see  that  America 
needs  a  lot  of  coal.  And,  fortu¬ 
nately,  the  most  indispensable 
of  our  natural  resources  is  also 
the  most  plentiful! 


ing  booklet.  Pertinent  Facts  .\bout  Coal.  If 
covers  industrial,  domestic  and  chemical  uses 
simply,  understandably.  Send  coupon  for  free 
specimen  copy  today. 


BITUMINOUS  m  COAL 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 

WASHINGTON  5,  D.  C. 


BHuminous  Coal  Inititwto,  Iduc.  Dopt.  R 
Southorn  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Please  send  me  a  free  specimen  copy  of 
Pebtine-nt  F.acts  About  Coal. 

(PlEASE  PRINT) 

Name _ _ 


.Street 

City 

Position  or  Grade. 
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will  want  this  New  All-Color  Filmstrip 
to  teach  the  use  of 
the  Encyclopedia! 


HOW  TO  USE 


free  30-0ay  Loan^Option 
to  Purchase  at  Cost 


New  60-frame  filmstrip  in  full  color 
alive  with  interest  to  aid  in  teaching 
the  use  of  one  of  the  most  important 
educational  tools. 


20 -page  Teaching  Guide  reproduces 
each  frame  with  identifying  number 
and  legend,  with  commentary  to  be 
given  by  the  teacher  or  librarian. 
Also  suggests  several  ways  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  film  and  offers  simple 
instructions  on  how  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  any  filmstrip. 


Try  this  film  vayour  school — free  for 
30  days!  Ask  your  superintendent  or 
principal  to  mail  the  coupon  below. 


H.  H.  SCHNEPEL,  Jr.,  State  Manager 
F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 
65  Randolph  Place 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey 


Gentlemen; 

I  am  interested  in  securing  the  filmstrip  HOW  TO 
USE  COMPTON  S  PICTURED  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Kindly  send  me  an  application  for  your  free  30-day 
loan  with  option  to  purchase  at  cost. 


COMPTONS 

PICTLRLD 

F.NCYCLUPLUIA 
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Three  New  Series  in  Wide  Demand 

THE  GINN  BASIC  READERS 

^se,  simplicity,  naturalness  distinguish  these  readers.  They  emphasize 
reading  with  understanding.  Embodying  every  valuable  learning  and  teaching 
aid,  they  provide  for  the  needs  of  ail  children.  Texts,  Workbooks,  Teachers’ 
Manuals  through  Grade  VI  are  now  ready. 

Tiegs- Adams  Social  Studies 

This  series  integrates  material  from  history,  geography,  economics,  civics 
and  citizenship  to  give  Grades  1-9  clear  understanding  of  American  principles, 
institutions  and  problems.  Books  for  Grades  1-6  cover  the  child  in  home, 
school  and  community;  the  last  three  books  present  new  topics  for  older 
pupils.  Books  I'lV  now  ready.  Books  V  and  VI  ready  soon. 

OUR  SINGING  WORLD 

Pitts-Glenn-W  alters 

A  series  for  Grades  1-6  with  a  new  approach  to  music  teaching.  Uses 
songs,  rhythms,  musical  games,  dramatic  play  and  playing  instruments  to  broaden 
and  mold  musical  tendencies  inherent  in  children.  Stimulates  musical  response 
and  expression.  Materials  through  Grade  IV  now  ready. 

Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 


72  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


E/nglisk 

IS^OUR  LANGUAGE 

Grades  1-8 


.4  new  language  series 

Captures  the  child’s  interest  by  making  use  of  his 
own  experiences  in  all  learning  situations. 

Follows  a  simple,  direct  organization  that  “makes 
sense”  to  the  child. 

Enables  him  to  see  his  own  progress  through  fre¬ 
quent  self-testing. 

Helps  him  to  use  new  material  and  maintain  what 
he  has  already  learned. 

Gives  him  attractive  books,  easy  to  hold  and  use, 
illustrated  with  pictures  he  enjoys  studying,  and 
filled  with  activities  that  interest  him. 


Sterling 

Strickland 

Lindahl 

Koch 

Rice 

Leafgreen 

Bishop 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street  •  New  York  14 


Building  Code 
Changes  Issued 

“A  Guide  for  Schoolhouse  Planning 
and  Construction,”  upon  which  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  schoolmen,  architects,  and 
board  members  have  been  working  for 
two  years,  was  officially  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  June. 
Several  hundred  copies,  in  a  limited 
mimeographed  edition,  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  school  districts  and  architects. 

The  new  Guide  supersedes  the  old 
building  code  that  controlled  the  con¬ 
struction  of  school  buildings  over  the 
last  few  decades.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee,  in  rewriting  the  mandated 
portions  of  the  Code,  was  to  find  ways 
by  which  the  cost  of  school  construc¬ 
tion  could  be  reduced,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  educational  opportunities 
offered  to  pupils.  It  also  sought  to  bring 
building  requirements  and  recommen¬ 
dations  in  line  with  modern  think¬ 
ing  and  with  new  constructional 
materials  now  available. 

“The  appearance  of  the  new  Guide 
coincides  with  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  period  of  school  construction 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,”  states 
Kenneth  F.  Woodbury,  Hudson  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee.  Among  the 
schoolmen  on  the  committee  were  A. 
L.  Donley,  Vineland  supervising  prin 
cipal;  Henry  T.  Hollingsworth,  Bloom 
field  supierintendent;  Paul  Loser,  Tren 
ton  superintendent;  Robert  C.  B 
Parker,  Madison  supervising  principal ; 
and  Sampson  G.  Smith,  Somerset 
County  superintendent.  Mr.  Smith  and 
Thomas  E.  Robinson,  Mercer  County 
superintendent,  served  as  editors  of  the 
publication.  Charles  W.  Hamilton  and 
Ablett  H.  Flury,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  acted  as  secretaries 
of  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  code  requirements, 
the  Guide  also  contains  sections  on  the 
modernization  of  existing  schools,  ways 
of  building  schools  to  fit  educational 
programs,  and  sight-lifting  suggestions 
for  school  districts  contemplating  new 
building  programs. 


READING 

NUMBERS 

PHONICS 


IVy  these  brand  new  PUZZLE 
PLANS  for  initial  or  remedial 
teaching  in  Reading.  Num¬ 
bers.  or  Phonics.  A  fascinat¬ 
ing  word-picture  game  using 
)ig-saw  puzzle  techniques. 
Psychologically  sound,  sell 
correcting.  Ten  sets  now 
ready.  Ask  lor  a  tree  catalog 
ol  PUZZLE  PLANS  and  line 
Workbooks,  or  send  7Sc  plus 
10c  postage  for  sample  set. 
Specify  subject. 

FOLLETT  PIBLISIIIM;  CO. 

13S7  S.  Wabash  Ave. 

Chicago  5,  Illinois 
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GET  A  LOAN 
ENTIRELY 


BY  MAIL 


No  Need  To  Visit  The  UtMuui  Office  At  Any  Time! 


Don’t  borrow  unnecessarily.  That’s  unwise.  But  if  a  cash  loan  will  solve  a  temporary 
money  problem,  you  don’t  have  to  waste  a  lot  of  valuable  time  getting  that  loan. 
hviAonali  special  ”Loans-hy-Mail”  service  for  teachers  means  exactly  what  it  promises. 
See  how.  simple  it  is! 

Just  send  coupon  to  nearest  TimAonai  office.  Within  a  few  days,  you  will  receive 
a  simplified  application  form.  Fill  it  out  and  return  it.  Upon  approval — usually  a 
\day  or  so — you  will  receive  check  and  payment  book  through  the  mails.  And  you  may 
ihake  your  monthly  payments  by  mail. 


Get  the  Loan  On  Your  Own 


Very  likely,  you  wonder  how  we  can  do  business  with  strangers  on  this  basis. 
Especially  when  you  get  the  loan  on  your  own — without  involving  others. 
That’s  simple.  We’ve  been  serving  teachers  for  over  34  years  and  we  have 
found  them  to  be  reliable,  credit-worthy  people.  That’s  why  we  believe  we’re 
taking  no  chance  in  lending  you  money  without  meeting  you  personally. 


T! 


\  I  ^  Loans  Made  Your  Way 

\  Wherever  possible,  your  loan  will  be  made  your  way.  You  select  the  right  payment 

\  ^  ^  /  //  amount.  And  repay  ift  convenient  monthly  installments.  What’s  more,  you 

\  \  / /  may  repay  the  loan  in  full  any  time  you  see  fit.  And,  in  that  way,  reduce  the  charge 

/  for  “SC  of  tJ'c  money. 

Send  Coupon  Or  Come  In  TODAY 

L  If  you  can  use  extra  cash  now,  why  not  send  coupon  now?  You  put  yourself  under 

obligation  to  take  the  loan  should  you  decide  against  it  after  receiving  the  simpli- 
B  fied  form.  Or,  if  you’re  in  the  neighborhood,  come  right  in.  And  see  for  yourself  why 

Yj  '  so  many  teachers  prefer  fWonof. 

There  is  one  or  more  Personal  Finance  Co.  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 
ASBURY  PARK  CAMDEN  (2  offlcM)  JERSEY  CITY  PATERSON 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PASSAIC 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  NEWARK  (2  •ffio)  PLAINFIELD 

BLOOMFIELD  IRVINGTON  ORANGE  TRENTON 

UNION  CITY  ■ 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  PERSONAL  OFFICEI 


THt  COm^ANril  THAT  LIKES  TO  SAY  VIS'* 


FINANCE  CO 


Please  send  me  your  simplified  MAILLOAN 
application  form.  I  should  like  to  borrow 
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hat’s  new  In  arithmetic? 

Arithmetic  learning  that  lasts 

•  •  •  a»  ottered  im  the  mew  series 


THE  WORLD  OF  NUMBERS 


CARPENTER  AND  OTHERS 

Grade*  3—8 


Arithmetic  learning  that  la»ts  is  new— in  The  World  of  Numbers^  a  modem 
arithmetic  program  that  offers  new  proportions  in  its  developmental,  prac* 
tice,  and  testing  materials  aimed  at  (1)  early  fixing  of  generalizations;  and 
(2)  lasting  grasp  of  the  fundamental  skills  needed  in  problem-solving. 

New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago 
Dallas  "  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 


SCOREZE 


SAVES  UP  TO  90%  OF  SCORING  TIME 

An  ameizing  new  device  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  scoring  tests  ...  in¬ 
expensive  emd  simple  to  tise  . . .  can  be  used  with  either  hand  or  machine-scored 
tests  ...  no  need  to  look  up  grade  placement  or  percentile  norms  in  mamual. 

Saves  teachers  up  to  90%  of  scoring  time  ...  no  answer  key  necessary  to 
score  tests  .  .  .  automatic  diagnostic  anedysis  on  Reading.  Arithmetic,  and 
Language  Tests  .  .  .  designed  for  \ise  only  vrith  California  Test  Bureau  tests. 

— — — 7  cents  each  ,  .  .i— 

REQUEST  PERMISSION  TO  SEE  THE  COPY  SENT  TO  YOUR  ADMINISTRATOR.  PRINCIPAL. 

OR  SUPERVISOR.  SINCE  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SPECIMEN  SETS  IS  RESTRICTED  TO  THEM. 

^  1  5916  Hollywood  loulcvord.  Lot  Angeles  28,  Californio 

©milRIEOT  •  Modison  3.  Wisconsin 

^  I  206  Bridge  Street.  New  Cumberlond.  Penntylvonio 
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GREETIISGS 


THE  BIG  JOB 


\ 


FIRST  AID 


AIS  APPEAL  TO  HELP 


Owt  *?K 

As  A  NEW  school  year  starts,  I  greet  you  all.  Each  new  year  offers  each 
of  us  unique  opportunities.  We  have  a  chance  to  do  for  one  or  more 
children  SOMETHING  THAT  WON’T  BE  DONE  IF  WE  DON’T  DO  IT. 
There  will  be  openings,  that  will  never  return,  to  persuade  one  group  of 
parents  that  New  Jersey  schools  and  teachers  are  something  pretty  special. 
And  each  of  us  will  have  occasion — through  our  national,  state  and  local 
teacher  organizations — to  move  with  all  of  our  fellow-teachers  toward  a 
common  goal  which  none  of  us  can  reach  alone. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  Commissioner  Bosshart’s  Educa¬ 
tion  Committee  for  Civil  Defense.  I  wish  you  could  have  been  there.  You 
would  have'  come  away  convinced — as  I  was — that  there  is  a  big  job  to  do 
— in  fact,  that  it  is  THE  BIG  JOB  of  school  employees  this  year.  Yet  most 
of  us  went  into  that  meeting  with  the  same  sceptical  attitude  you  probably 
have  right  this  minute. 

Civil  Defense  in  New  Jersey  today  is  a  very  real,  a  very  immediate 
need.  The  industrial  character  of  New  Jersey,  its  nearness  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  make  it  a  logical  center  for  first  attack  if  the  present 
international  situation  becomes  more  serious.  How  serious  it  will  become, 
nobody — at  least  in  this  country — can  foretell. 

Let’s  be  clear,  too,  that  the  danger  is  not  confined  to  urban  areas, 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Camden.  At  supersonic  speeds,  a  few  seconds  delay 
in  dropping  a  bomb  intended  for  New  York  could  result  in  the  total 
destruction  of  Somerville  or  Morristown.  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
enemy  aviators  will  always  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware — at  14,000  feet  in  the  air,  could  you  tell  the  Volga  from  the 
Dnieper? 

Under  these  conditions  it  is  a  professional  obligation  on  every  New 
Jersey  school  employee  to  be  prepared  for  emergencies  should  such  emer¬ 
gencies  arise.  Specifically,  we  must  be  ready  to  render  first  aid  to  the 
children  in  our  care.  For  most  of  us  this  means  qualifying  for  a  Red 
Cross  First  Aid  certificate.  Those  who  hold  such  certificates  need  refresher 
courses.  E^ch  one  of  us  needs  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  first  aid 
than  we  have  now. 

As  a  result  of  our  State  Committee  meeting.  Commissioner  Bosshart 
is  urging  that  school  employees  in  every  school  district  be  called  together 
to  formulate  plans  for  meeting  this  need  of  First  Aid  preparation.  Your 
cooperation  is  being  sought  on  a  local  basis. 

As  President  of  your  State  Association,  I  believe  that  each  of  you  will 
want  to  be  prepared  if  the  emergency  should  arise.  Therefore,  I  am  making 
a  personal  appeal  to  each  of  you  to  support  the  Department  of  Education 
program  one  hundred  percent.  As  educators,  entrusted  with  the  safety  of 
our  children,  the  times  in  which  we  live  and  our  professional  obligations 
have  made  this  activity  an  absolute  necessity. 

President. 
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A  Home  Of  Our  Own  For  NJEA 

v 


Kineteen  state  education  associations 
own  their  own  homes.  The  Review 
has  made  a  quick  survey  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  in  view  of  the  Delegate  Assem¬ 
bly’s  action  last  May  leading  toward 
NJEA  purchase  of  a  building  to  house 
the  Association  ofiSces.  The  Assembly 
set  up  $5,000  to  enable  the  Executive 
Committee  to  take  an  option,  should  a 
desirable  building  become  available. 

Pictured  here  are  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  owned  by  other  state  associations. 
While  most  have  bought  and  remodeled 
old  dwelling  houses,  the  California 
Teachers  Association  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  downtown  San  Francisco 
office  building.  It  will  rent  space  to 
commercial  firms. 

Back  in  the  days  of  federal  public 
building  projects  the  New  Mexico 
Education  Association  took  advantage 
of  opportunity  and  secured  a  federal 
allotment.  The  result  was  a  picturesque 
adobe  building  in  keeping  with  the 
Spanish  atmosphere  of  Santa  Fe. 

In  Helena,  Montana,  the  state  associ¬ 
ation  bought  a  large  English-type 
house,  and  the  association  took  over 
its  remodeled  interior  in  July  1948.  It 
has  facilities  for  both  offices  and  com¬ 
mittee  meetings. 


Colorado  also  remodeled  a  large 
private  dwelling  to  fit  its  needs.  They 
paid  $60,000  for  it  in  1947,  but  it 
produces  nearly  $5,000  a  year  in  rental 
of  extra  office  space. 

Idaho  Education  Association  mem¬ 
bers  attacked  their  professional  hous¬ 
ing  needs  in  an  original  manner. 
Members  subscribed  the  $35,000  need¬ 
ed  to  purchase  a  two-story  brick 
structure  in  Boise.  Debentures,  bear¬ 
ing  4  per  cent  interest,  were  issued 
to  those  who  subscribed;  these  are 
redeemed  in  order  of  issue.  The  Idaho 
PTA  and  the  Inter-scholastic  activities 
group  rent  space  for  about  $2,000. 
which  goes  to  pay  off  the  debentures. 

The  list  of  Associations  which  now 
own  their  own  buildings  includes 
California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Louisiana,  Maryland.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  West  Virginia.  Along  with 
New  Jersey,  purchase  of  their  own 
professional  home  is  being  weighed  by 
the  teachers  of  Alabama,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Utah. 

WTiile  most  members  are  agreed  on 
the  idea  in  general,  many  problems 


The  Illinois  Education  Association  headquarters  was  erected  in  1930.  Illinois  is  now 
planning  a  two-story  addition  which  wiU  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  building. 


In  1947  the  Colorado  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  purchased  this  dwelling  for  160.000. 
It  rents  extra  office  space. 


In  Boise,  Idaho,  teachers  own  this  build¬ 
ing  as  a  headquarters  for  their  state 
association. 


arise  when  a  specific  property  is  under 
consideration:  Will  it  provide  room  ' 
for  the  growth  of  the  Association?  Is  * 
it  accessible  to  Association  members?  ^ 
How  near  is  it  to  the  State  House? 

Is  it  worth  what  the  owner  is  asking? 

Will  property  values  in  that  section  $ 

prove  stable?  Can  we  find  renters  for  j 

any  excess  space?  , 

As  this  Review  goes  to  press  these  c 
and  many  other  questions  are  being  i 
asked  about  every  property  which  I 
deserves  serious  consideration.  They 
are  asked  first  by  a  special  Head¬ 
quarters  Committee,  of  which  the 
chairman  is  William  R.  Smith  of 
Newark.  On  the  committee  are  Harold 
Adams.  Clifton;  Mazie  V.  Scanlan, 
Atlantic  City;  Laura  N.  Bates,  Cam¬ 
den;  Olive  D.  Brown,  Trenton;  Frank  i 
B.  Stover,  Essex  County;  and  Charles 
L.  Steel.  Teaneck.  Afterward  the  whole 
problem  comes  before  the  whole  ' 
Executive  Committee. 


Resolution  to  Modernize 


poration  incorporated  under  the  said 
title  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


Incorporation  Up  For  Vote 

RESOLLTiON  to  bring  the  incorporation  of  the  >iJEA  up  to  date  will  be  submitted 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  at  the  Annual  Convention,  November  9-12. 


Voting  on  it  by  mail  is  also  possible. 

The  resolution  was  approved  by  the 
NJEA  Executive  Committee  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Trenton  September  15.  It 
authorizes  incorporation  under  mod¬ 
ern  laws. 

Voting  will  take  place  at  Atlantic 
(]ity  at  the  following  times  and  places: 

Hotel  Travmore — Thurs.,  Nov.  9 — 
2:(K)  P.M.  to  6:(X)  P.M. 

Convention  Hall — Fri.,  Nov.  10 — 
9:(K)  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M, 

Convention  Hall- — Sat.,  Nov.  11 — 
9:00  A.M.  to  12:00  Noon. 

Members  may  vote  by  mail  on  the 
proposed  change.  To  vote  by  mail  a 
member  must  send  a  request  for  a 
ballot  before  October  20,  19.50.  The 
request  should  be  directed  to:  Chair¬ 
man.  State  Elections  Committee.  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel.  Trenton  8.  N,  J.  It 
(11  must  be  sent  separately;  (2)  be 
personally  signed  by  the  member  re¬ 
questing  the  ballot;  (3)  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope;  and  (4 1  contain  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  person  making 
it  is  an  active  member  of  the  New 
jersey  Education  Association. 

RESOLUTION 

WHERf'AS.  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  a  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization,  was  incorporated  and  its 
certificate  of  incorporation  was  filed 
on  or  about  December  29,  1896,  and 


repealed  and  superseded  by  other  laws 
governing  this  procedure  (such  as  R.  S. 
15:1-1  et  seq.  and  the  various  amend¬ 
ments  thereto),  and 

WHEREAS,  the  present  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  governing  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  associations  not  for 
pecuniary  profit  set  forth  certain  pow¬ 
ers,  rights  and  privileges  to  be  en¬ 
joyed  by  said  associations  not  hereto¬ 
fore  contained  in  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New'  Jersey  under  which  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  was 
heretofore  incorporated,  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  deemed  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  desirable  that 
the  said  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  be  reincorporated  under  the 
present  laws  of  New  Jersey,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  New  Jersey  Revised  Statutes 
1.5:1-12.  in  order  to  enjoy  the  powers, 
rights  and  privileges  set  forth  in  the 
present  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  order  that  it  may  better 
conduct  its  business; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE¬ 
SOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  declares  it  to  be  desirable  that 
the  said  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  incorporate  under  the  provisions 
of  Revised  Statutes  15:1-1,  et  seq.  and 
acquire  and  be  vested  with  the  p<iwers. 
rights,  duties  and  privileges  of  a  cor- 


AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLV¬ 
ED,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
deems  it  advisable  that  the  said  Asso¬ 
ciation  file  a  certificate  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  containing  the  following  matters, 
all  required  to  be  stated  in  a  Certificate 
of  Incorporation  by  Revised  Statutes 
1.5: 1-2,  the  same  being  as  follows: 

FIRST :  The  name  by  which  this 
corporation  shall  be  known  in  law 
shall  be  New  Jersey  Education  As¬ 
sociation. 

SECOND:  The  purpose  for  which 
this  corporation  is  formed  is  to 
promote  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain 
for  the  office  of  teaching  its  true 
position  among  the  professions;  to 
promote  and  guard  the  interest  of 
public  and  State  school  teachers  by 
means  of  instruction,  conference, 
and  united  action ; 

THIRD:  The  said  corporation 
shall  be  located  and  its  activities 
shall  be  conducted  at  No.  200  Stacy- 
Trent  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  Trenton, 
County  of  Mercer  and  State  of  New 
Jersey; 

FOURTH:  The  registered  agent 
of  said  corporation  upon  whom  proc¬ 
ess  against  the  corporation  may  be 
served  is  Frederick  L.  Hipp,  No, 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  Trenton,  New 
Jersey; 

FIFTH:  The  number  of  trustees 
selected  for  the  first  year  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  amended  corporation 
shall  be  twenty-four,  and  the  names 
and  post-office  addresses  of  the  said 
trustees  follow: 


WHEREAS,  the  name  of  said  cor¬ 
poration  was  changed  to  the  “New 
Jersey  Education  Association”  by  reso¬ 
lution  and  certificate  filed  with  the 
County  Clerk  of  Mercer  County  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  18th  day 
of  September,  19.50,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  members  of  the  said 
Association  approved  a  change  in  the 
statement  of  purpose  from  “social,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  recreative  purposes”  set 
out  in  the  original  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  to  that  which  is  set  out 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  New  Jersey- 
Education  Association : 

“Th  is  Assorialion  is  pstalilishcd  to 
promote  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for  the 
office  of  teaching  its  true  position  among 
the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard 
the  interest  of  public  and  State  school 
teachers  by  means  of  instruction,  con¬ 
ference  and  united  action.” 

atid 

)XHKRF.AS.  the  original  certificate 
of  incorporation  was  executed  under 
a  law  t»f  1<>78.  which  law  has  been 


Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  President 
Mr.  William  R.  Stover,  Vice-Pres. 

Mr.  Raymond  S.  Clarke,  Treas. 

Miss  Edna  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Miriam  T.  Blemie 
Mrs.  J.  Everett  Bowen 
Mr.  Everett  C.  Curry 
Mr.  C.corge  M.  Dare 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Deily 
Miss  Ida  L.  Francis 
Miss  Helen  M.  Hedley 
Mr.  J.  Woodford  Hone 
Mr.  Claude  B.  Kleinfelter 
Miss  Kate  McAuliffe 
Mrs.  Pauline  ff.  Peterson 
Mr.  H.  Richard  Price 
Miss  Miriam  B.  Reichly 
Mrs.  Helen  Rhoiles 
Mr.  C.harles  W.  Robinson 
Miss  Mazie  V.  .Scanlan 
Mr.  .S.  Herbert  -Starkey,  Jr. 

Mr.  Samuel  F.  Trostle 
M  iss  Barbara  A.  Wolf 
Mr.  Ceorge  F.  Zeigler 

AM)  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLV¬ 
ED.  that  a  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa- 
tioti  be  called  on  November  9th.  10th. 
and  11th,  19.50.  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  to  take  action  upon  the  amended 
certificate  of  incorporation  of  the  said 


East  Orange,  N.  J. 
Merchantville,  N.  J. 
Elizabeth.  N.  J. 

Lewisburg,  Pa. 

W'oodbury,  N.  J. 

Bridgeton.  \.  J. 

.Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 
Collingswood.  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Somerville.  N.  J. 

R<.selle  Park.  N.  J. 
Metuchen.  N.  J. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

East  Orange,  .N.  J. 

Penns  Grove.  N.  J. 
Lakewood.  N.  J. 

Ocean  City.  N.  J. 
Phillipshurg.  N.  J. 

Clifton.  \.  J. 

Margate  City.  N.  J. 
Madison.  N.  J. 

Milford,  \.  J. 

Bergenficld,  N.  J. 

Franklin,  \.  J. 

Association,  as  approved  by  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  thereof  and  as  set 
forth  above,  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  l>e  notified  of  said 
meeting  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  Con.stitution  and  By-laws  of  the 
As.sociation. 


31  Washington  St. 
1932  Hollinshed  Ave. 
759  Bailey  Ave. 

814  W.  Market  St. 

46  Russell  St. 

324  W7  Broad  St. 

.59  W.  Highland  Ave. 
30  Hillcrest  .Ave. 

264  W'oodlawn  Ave. 
389  Catherine  St. 

15  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

59  Carson  Ave. 

101  Columbia  .Ave. 
174  N.  Grove  St. 
North  Broad  St. 

211  E.  7th  St. 

841  Plaza  Place 
53  Ravmond  .Ave. 

265  W.  2nd  St. 

15  S.  Rumson  .Ave. 
8  Dean  St. 

64  West  Side  Ave. 
394  Rutherford  .Ave. 
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Parents  Complain 


^neeCeUf^ 


A  superintendent  suggests  what  teachers  should  tell 
them  to  allay  their  anxieties,  and  what  the  school 
should  he  doing  about  the  whole  reading  problem 


It  is  the  school  organization  which 


II 

is  responsible  for  many  parental 
anxieties  with  regard  to  reading.  We 
must  group  children  some  way  in  order 
to  organize  a  school.  We  have  come 
to  accept  the  assigning  of  children  to 
rooms  and  have  learned  to  call  these 
grades.  Roughly  speaking,  we  put  all 
the  six-year  olds  together  and  call  them 
first  graders. 

The  term  “grade”  implies  that  these 
children  are  expected  to  do  successfully 
a  certain  type  —  “grade”  —  of  work. 
Herein  lies  the  fallacy.  Not  all  six-year 
olds  can  do  the  same  grade  or  quality 
of  work  in  the  same  length  of  time. 
Some  six-year  olds  learn  rapidly  and 
forget  easily.  Some  six-year  olds  learn 
slowly  and  retain  what  they  learn 
easily.  The  word  “grade”,  then,  is 
useful  as  a  name  for  a  grouping  of 
pupils  according,  roughly  speaking,  to 
their  chronological  age.  The  word 
“grade”  is  misleading  because  it  im¬ 
plies  that  all  children  of  a  given  age  can 
or  should  learn  the  same  amount  in  the 
same  length  of  time. 


ABILITIES  DIFFER 


By  JOH/V  P.  MILLIGAIS 

Superintendent.  Atlantic  City 


lie  red 
found 
a  seed,  hvias 
a  wheat  seed. 


In  order  to  understand  the  problem 
of  reading,  we  need,  also,  to  know 
something  about  the  distribution  of 
children’s  abilities.  All  people  do  not 
have  the  same  amount  of  intelligence. 
Most  schools  today  use  what  are  called 
intelligence  tests.  What  do  these  tests 
tell  us?  We  are  pretty  sure  that  they 
tell  us  whether  or  not  a  child,  at  a 
given  time,  has  the  necessary  intelli¬ 
gence  to  learn  to  read  rapidly  and 
easily.  If  a  given  child  is  seven  years 
old  and  has  average  intelligence,  he 
should  be  able  to  learn  to  read  without 
greater  difficulty  than  other  seven-year 
old  children  of  average  intelligence. 

Intelligence,  as  tested,  is.  we  say  in 
educational  language,  “distributed”. 
By  that,  we  mean  that,  if  we  tested  all 
the  six-year  old  children  in  a  large  city, 
we  would  find  neat  differences  in  the 
individual  intelligence  as  revealed  by 
our  test  scores.  We  would  find  a  few 
very  high  ones  and  a  few  very  low 


ones.  There  would  be  a  tendency  for 
the  intelligence  test  scores  to  center 
around  a  mean  or  average.  The  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  children  in  any  grade  in 
school  is,  therefore,  distributed.  We 
see,  then,  that,  as  the  teacher  of  reading 
in  the  first  or  second  grade  approaches 
her  problem,  she  must  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  not  one  ability  to  learn  to 
read  but  in  terms  of  many  abilities  to 
learn  to  read. 

Of  course,  all  of  us  parents  would 
like  to  think  that  our  particular  chil¬ 
dren  are  among  the  most  intelligent; 
but  we  have  to  admit  that  some  of  them 
are  average  in  intelligence  and,  per¬ 
haps,  some  of  them  are  in  that  group 
which  are  below  average.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  are  always  going  to 
be  that  way.  It  means  only  that,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  tested,  our  children 
are  above  average,  average,  or  below 
average.  This  we  must  face,  if  we  are 
experiencing  a  problem  with  respect  to 
our  child’s  learning  to  read.  If  the 
child,  at  the  time  tested,  does  not  show 
intelligence  sufficient  to  do  the  kind  of 
reading  activities  which  are  normally 
expected  of  children  of  that  age,  then 
we  must  be  willing,  as  parents,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  teacher  in  setting  up  a 
less  ambitious  program  for  that  child. 
The  one  thing  we  must  have  in  mind, 
always,  is  this  principle:  When  we  try 
to  force  a  child  to  learn  to  read,  we  do 
him  great  personal  injury,  and  handi~ 
cap  him  in  learning  to  read. 


FACING  THE  PROBLEM 


Just  as  intelligence  is  distributed,  so 
the  ability  to  Team  to  read  is  dis¬ 
tributed.  We  cannot  expect  that  all  six- 
year  old  children  are  ready  to  learn  to 
read.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
is  so.  One,  of  course,  is  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  already  referred 
to,  but  there  are  other  reasons.  All 
children  at  six  do  not  have  the  same 
development  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  ears. 
All  children  at  six  have  not  yet  learned 
equally  well  to  pay  attention  to  what 
is  being  said  or  to  follow  specific 
directions.  No  one  can  say  why  a  child 
lacks  certain  abilities  of  this  kind,  all 
of  which  are  related  to  learning  to 
read.  The  whole  matter  of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  reading  ability  is  very  complex. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that,  if 
parents  are  willing  to  accept  the  fact 
that  even  a  child  who  is  above  the 
average  in  intelligence  may  have  other 
shortcomings  which  will  prevent  his 
learning  to  read  at  six  or  seven  years 
of  age,  the  cause  of  anxiety  is  lessened 
by  at  least  that  degree.  What  this 
statement  means  is  that  the  parent 
knows,  in  part  at  least,  why  the  child 
is  not  successful  in  his  efforts  to  read. 
This  parent  can  then  take  steps  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  deficiency  without  being 
anxious  over  the  generalized  statement 
that  the  child  is  not  succeeding  in  his 
reading.  To  say  all  this  in  summary: 
When  we  know  what  a  child’s  problem 
is  in  learning  to  read,  we  need  not  be 
too  anxious  because  we  have  something 
to  work  on;  and  assuming  the  child 
has  good  intelligence  even  though  be¬ 
low  average,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
cannot  learn  to  read. 


SOURCES  OF  PARENT  ANXIETY 
A  prominent  cause  of  parent  anxiet) 
is  the  importance  of  reading.  Reading 
is  important  in  life.  All  of  us  read 
newspapers.  Nearly  all  of  us  read 
books  and  magazines  for  information 
and  amusement.  One  who  does  not 
read  in  our  life  and  in  our  society  is 
likely  to  be  left  out  of  much  that  goes 
on.  For  many  of  us,  slow  reading  is 
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a  great  handicap.  We  can  read  neither 
as  well  nor  as  much  because  it  takes 
us  so  long.  Thus,  we  become  less  well 
informed  than  we  would  like  to  be. 
Many  of  us,  as  parents,  have  the  hope 
that  our  children  will  some  day  attend 
a  college.  We  know  well  that  most 
of  the  class  work  in  a  college  is  related 
to  reading.  It  follows  that  a  boy  or 
girl  who  cannot  read  rapidly  or 
efficiently  is  either  not  going  to  be 
admitted  to  the  college  of  his  choice, 
or  if  admitted,  he  is  going  to  experi¬ 
ence  difficulty  in  getting  the  work.  So 
the  importance  of  reading  in  life  and  in 
college  brings  about  fear  on  the  part 
of  parents  when  their  children  do  not 
succeed  in  reading  in  the  early  school 
years. 

A  second  source  of  parents’  anxiety 
about  reading  is  specifically  related  to 
the  beginning  program  of  reading  in 
the  primary  school.  Parents  hear  one 
child  in  the  community  read  well 
according  to  their  own  judgment.  They 
then  hear  their  own  child  read  not  so 
well.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
comparison,  a  fear  is  set  up  in  tl^eir 
minds  that  their  child  is  going  to  get 
behind  and  will  never  catch  up.  A 
quick  answer  to  a  parent  who  has  such 
a  fear  is  that  any  normal  child  can 
“catch  up”  in  his  reading  unless  he 
loses  interest  in  reading  or  unless  he 
loses  confidence  in  his  ability  to  learn 
to  read. 

ALLEVIATINO  PARENT  ANXIETY 
I  There  are  three  ways  in  which  parent 
anxiety  about  their  children’s  ability 
to  learn  to  read  can  be  alleviated: 

^  *  Have  a  good  reading  program  in  the 

\  BchooL 

*  Have  gronp  meetings  of  parents  where 

^  the  reading  program  can  be  explained 

\  and  discnssed. 

*  Work  with  individual  parents. 

i  A  good  reading  program  should  be¬ 
gin  with  the  neiras  of  the  children. 
Children  in  the  primary  grades  are 
interested  in  many  things.  They  like 
to  take  walks  with  their  teacher  about 
the  sdiool  and  about  the  community. 
They  sometimes  visit  the  fire  house 
and  the  bakery.  All  of  these  are  good 
experiences.  The  children  like  to  talk 

(about  these  things  when  they  return 
to  the  classroom  from  such  a  visit. 
What  diey  say  can  be  written  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard  or  on  large 
pieces  of  paper.  Later  these  charts  can 
I  become  the  basis  of  reading.  Most  of 
J  the  printed  books,  even  in  the  primary 
i  grades,  deal  with  experiences  which  are 
common  to  most  children.  Teachers 
should  be  careful  to  choose  printed 
material  which  is  related  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  experiences  and  needs. 

In  presenting  any  of  these  experi¬ 
ences  of  children  in  words,  the  pro¬ 
gram  should  move  slowly.  Teachers 
must  be  careful  not  to  give  children 
more  ideas  at  a  time  than  the  children 


can  assimilate.  This  means  that  a  good 
program  of  reading  will  very  soon  find 
a  way  to  have  thooe  who  learn  words 
quickly  move  on  rapidly,  while  those 
who  do  not  learn  words  quickly  go  at 
their  own  pace.  Parents  need  to  under¬ 
stand  this  above  all  else,  because  pres¬ 
sure  on  a  child  to  learn  more  words  in 
a  given  day  or  week  than  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  learn  results  in  only  one  thing: 
loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  this 
child  in  his  ability  to  learn  to  read. 
Attendant  upon  this,  of  course,  is  the 
child’s  loss  of  interest  in  reading. 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  means, 
also,  that  continued  failure  results  in 
nothing  but  continued  failure. 

CAREFUL,  RECORDS 
A  good  program  in  reading  is  based 
upon  careful  records  of  each  child’s 
progress.  Today  we  hear  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  the  need  of  children  to 
know  the  phonetics  of  words.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  children  do  need 
to  know  how  to  break  down  an  un¬ 
familiar  word  in  order  to  pronounce  it. 
Many  of  the  words  so  pronounced  are 
then  recognized  by  children  because 
these  words  are  a  part  of  their  oral 
vocabulary.  However,  a  good  reading 
program  does  not  begin  with  phonetics. 
On  the  contrary,  it  begins  with  experi¬ 
ences  set  down  before  them  in  simple 
language  and  in  a  vocabulary  with 
which  they  are  familiar  orally.  Each 
child’s  record  should  show  the  extent 
to  which  he  acquires  certain  important 
and  basic  words  as  he  progresses  in 
his  reading  experience.  The  record 
should  show,  also,  when  he  acquires 
the  ability  to  attack  words  phonetically. 
The  reading  record  should  show,  also, 
as  the  child  matures,  the  extent  to 
which  he  varies  his  reading  program. 
Certainly  a  reading  record  which  shows 
that  a  child  reads  nothing  but  fairy¬ 
tales  or  nothing  but  science  stories  is 
showing  a  pattern  which  seems  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  any  child  who  is  learning 
to  read.  The  keeping  of  the  record  im¬ 
plies,  of  course,  that  the  teachers  have 
thought  out  together  a  good  program 


of  reading  and  have  set  down,  in  order, 
what  its  elements  are.  As  the  child’s 
experience,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  brings  a  s(>ecific  ability,  this 
should  be  shown  in  the  record. 

PARENT  MEETINOS 
Parent  anxiety  about  reading  can  be 
alleviated  if  teachers  will  take  the  time 
to  call  parents  together  for  late-after- 
noon  or  evening  meetings.  In  such 
meetings  parents  can  be  told  about 
what  a  good  program  of  reading  in¬ 
cludes.  Parents’  questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  in  such  meetings.  If  parents  are 
fearful  on  some  of  the  points  already 
discussed,  these  fears  can  be  inter¬ 
preted,  clarified,  and  alleviated.  The 
record  of  reading  can  be  explained  to 
parents  so  that  they  know  what  large 
steps  are  involved  in  a  child’s  learning 
to  read.  Thus,  parents  see  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem  and  are  less 
prone  to  denounce  a  teacher  or  a  school 
categorically  because  a  particular  child 
finds  difficulty  with  his  reading. 

Teachers  and  principals  need  to  take 
the  time  to  work  with  individual  par¬ 
ents,  especially  individual  parents  who 
are  “complainers.”  Many  children  have 
difficulty,  especially  with  beginning 
reading,  but  their  parents  make  no 
point  of  it.  Other  parents  make  a 
great  point  of  it.  Tney  talk  in  the 
community,  frequently  placing  the 
blame  on  ^e  teacher  and  on  the  school. 
If  these  “complainers”  can  be  located 
and  if  principals  and  teachers  wUl  work 
with  them,  explaining  what  a  good 
reading  program  is  and  helping  them 
face  up  to  the  individual  child’s  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  reading,  these 
people  may  become  satisfied  and  may 
stop  complaining.  This  helps  not  only 
themselves,  but  all  the  other  parents 
who  might  hear  their  complaints,  and 
the  school  as  well.  The  satisfaction  of 
parents  who  may  be  “complainers” 
tends  to  change  the  attitude  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  Since  they  no  longer  complain 
and  since  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  been  complaining,  other  people 
naturally  assume  that  die  school  is  now 
doing  its  job.  In  other  words,  if  the 
“complainers”  are  satisfied,  the  chances 
are  everyone  is. 

It  is  not  less  impiortant  to  satisfy  the 
children  than  to  satisfy  the  parents.  If 
children  go  home  happy  in  their  read¬ 
ing  experience,  even  though  they  have 
not  achieved  too  much  for  their  par¬ 
ticular  age  level,  most  parents  are  un¬ 
likely  to  complain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  children  go  home  expressing  fears 
about  not  knowing  the  words  or  about 
not  meeting  requirements,  parents  are 
likely  to  become  excited  and  fearful. 
One  could  almost  reduce  all  of  this  to 
a  simple  statement:  The  happy  reader 
is  the  good  reader.  All  good  reading 
programs  are  built  on  this  foundation ; 
and  all  parent  anxieties  disappear  when 
this  principle  has  been  established. 
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Yardstick  For  English  Teachers 

Who  teaches  English?  What's  his  load? 

Does  he  have  a  room  of  his  own? 
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New  Jersey's  English  teachers  asked  these  questions, 
and  compare  the  answers  with  the  hest  current  thought 
on  desirable  standards  for  getting  the  best  results. 


P ARENTS,  editors,  business  men.  col¬ 
lege  examiners,  and  the  general  public- 
alike  look  to  English  teachers  to  equip 
American  youth  with  the  skills  that  un¬ 
derlie  all  learning — the  power  to  listen 
and  read  with  understanding  and  dis¬ 
crimination;  to  speak  and  write  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  the  point.  “Teach  them 
to  understand  and  to  communicate'’ — 
that  is  the  mandate  from  our  public, 
and  there  is  mounting  exasperation  at 
our  shortcomings  in  carrying  it  out. 
English  teachers  are  more  searching 
critics  of  themselves  and  their  results 
than  the  public  can  possibly  be.  for  they 
know  the  inner  nature  of  the  struggle. 
But — 

Two  world  wars  taught  us  that  the 
best  in  equipment  and  in  controllable 
conditions  is  a  must  for  those  whom 
we  send  to  fight  our  battles.  In  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  shock  troops  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  firing  line,  is  the  set-up  right  for 
their  major  effort,  or  are  many  of  them 
beaten  Icefore  they  start,  by  adverse 
conditions,  remediable- -if  the  true  na¬ 
ture  of  their  task  were  understood — 
by  foresight  and  intelligent  planning  on 
the  part  of  those  who  send  them  out  to 
battle? 

WHAT  WE  ASKED? 

Tbe  New  Jerse\  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English  wants  to  know. 
To  that  end.  for  the  past  three  years, 
a  committee  has  been  investigating: 

1.  Under  what  actual  conditions 
is  English  being  taught  in  our  state? 

2.  What  conditions  do  recognized 
authorities  recommend  for  the  most 
effective  teaching  of  our  subject? 

S.  How  do  the  two  compare? 

For  Question  1,  a  twelve-item  ques¬ 
tionnaire  has  been  given  wide  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  secondarv  schools  »)f  the 
state.  A  copy  of  the  questionnaire  is 
obtainable  from  the  w  riter.  Deductions 
here  are  based  on  the  1(K)  replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  senior  high  schools  cover¬ 
ing  921  teachers.**  Responses  came 
from  every  county  except  (Gloucester 
and  from  a  wide  variety  of  schools — 

•  Miss  ^'alker,  who  teaches  En((lish  in 
Nulley,  is  chairman  of  the  Professional 
Improvement  Committee  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  of  Teachers  of  Enfilish. 
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three-year  (the  majority),  four-year, 
and  six-year  —  large-city,  small-town, 
suburban,  rural,  regional. 

For  Question  2,  committee  member 
Ruth  Kane  of  Passaic  Valley  Regional 
High  School  has  based  her  findings  on 
responses  from  four  of  our  state  teach¬ 
ers  colleges,  and  from  the  education  de¬ 
partments  of  a  representative  group  of 
colleges  and  universities  in  New  Jersey, 
New-  York.  Massachusetts.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Neither  set  of  findings  is  final.  The 
answers  do  indicate  the  general  pattern 
of  English-teaching  conditions  in  our 
state’s  senior  high  schools  and  sum¬ 
marize  a  representative  group  of  rea¬ 
sonably  authoritative  opinions  on  the 
optimum  for  such  conditions.  The  com¬ 
parison  is,  the  committee  believes,  a 
useful  measuring  stick  for  finding  out 
if  English  teachers  are  being  given  a 
chance  to  do  their  best  work  and  a 
starting  fmint  for  remedying  adverse 
conditions  by  bringing  them  to  light. 
From  there  on  the  administrators  and 
the  community  must  take  over,  if  they 
are  convinced  that  remedies  are  desir¬ 
able  and  within  their  power. 

The  replies  are  a  mine  of  valuable 
data,  but  out  of  them  all  emerge  three 
questions  to  which  we  earnestly  direct 
the  attention  of  our  co-workers,  admin¬ 
istrators.  employers,  and  public:  1. 
Who  is  teaching  English  in  our  state? 
Are  administrators  finding  the  best 
({ualified  personnel?  2.  Are  New;  Jer¬ 
sey's  English  teachers  working  with  a 
reasonable  load?  3.  Has  every  English 
teacher  a  room  of  his  own.  properly 
equipped  for  modern  English  teaching 
and  available  for  conference  and  setting 
up  materials  during  his  free  time? 

WHO  TEAC  HES  ENGLISH? 

Miss  Kane's  investigation  shows  the 
concensus  among  colleges  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  at  the  secondary  level 
should  be  an  English  major  with  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  a  master’s  de- 


••  A  few  elementury  >chool  replies  were 
rereived  but  tabled  berau.^e  their  situation 
>eenis  to  rail  for  a  separate  survey.  The 
junior  hif;h  srhool  replies  are  being  held 
for  later  treatment  after  wider  coverage. 
Miss  Tobin.  Mount  Hebron  SrhooL  Mont¬ 
clair,  Chairman,  will  give  information. 


gree  in  English,  obtained  either  before 
he  begins  teaching  or  within  the  first 
five  years  thereafter.  Miss  Kane  fur¬ 
ther  points  out  that  there  is  no  teacher 
shortage  in  this  field  —  that  enough 
teachers  so  qualified  are  obtainable. 

Thus  far,  only  a  few  schools,  notably 
certain  large-city  systems,  set  so  high 
an  academic  standard.  The  colleges  in¬ 
dicated  that,  of  course,  the  size  and 
financial  situation  of  the  individual 
school  often  calls  for  compromise.  They 
recognize,  too,  the  occasional  “natural" 
among  teachers  whose  personal  gifts 
and  background  experiences  far  out¬ 
weigh  the  master’s  degree.  If.  however, 
administrators  and  communities  would  j 
accept  the  standard  indicated  as  a  goal,  j 
all  else  being  equal,  the  level  of  English-  j 
teaching  personnel  might  definitely  be  ! 
raised. 

STOP-GAP  ASSIGN'MENT 

The  alarming  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  notion  reputed  to  be  preva¬ 
lent  among  administrators  and  the 
public:  “Anyone  can  take  a  class  in 
English.  We  speak  it,  don't  we?’’ — an 
idea  which  may  have  gained  support 
from  the  fact  that  many  college  gradu¬ 
ates  in  other  fields  who  did  not  major 
nor  even  minor  in  English  have  enough 
“points’’  in  English  for  certification. 
That,  however,  is  no  indication  that 
they  have  the  desire  or  the  preparation 
to  do  a  top-rank  job  in  English 
teaching. 

Of  the  921  English  teachers  covered 
in  the  report.  170  or  almost  20  percent 
were  not  English  majors.  These  “bor¬ 
rowings”  came  from  Latin.  French, 
(German.  Spanish.  Social  Studies.  Math¬ 
ematics.  Business  FGducation.  Art.  and 
even  Physical  Training.  While  in  some 
cases  the  teacher  had  taken  extra  work 
and  become  a  really  qualified  member 
of  the  English  Department,  these 
seemed  to  be  a  minority.  Much  dis- 
.satisfaction  was  expressed,  the  general 
impressi<tn  being  that  the  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  class  in  English  thrust  upon  him 
ti)  fill  out  his  schedule  feels  pulled  away 
from  his  major  interest.  His  profes¬ 
sional  reading,  meetings,  and  confer¬ 
ences  are  in  another  field.  He  often 
“sees  it  through’’  perfunctorily,  and 
the  children  are  the  losers.  ^Tiile  many 
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administrators  are  far-sighed  enough 
to  select  personnel  thoroughly  qualified 
in  two  fields  if  they  foresee  scheduling 
difficulties,  in  too  many  cases  there  is 
still  the  stop-gap  assignment  of  English 
classes. 

What  about  the  core  curriculum? 
Testimony  from  teachers  engaged  in 
these  experiments  indicates  that  here 
the  English  teacher  must  l)e  a  well- 
qualified  specialist  plus  many  other 
attainments,  ‘‘as.”  one  core  curriculum 
teacher  interpolates,  “what  good  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  hasn’t  always  been?” 

A  REASONABI.K  UtAD 

(Tass  size  is  always  c-ontroversial. 
Miss  Kane’s  c<»rres|)ondents  suggested 
100  as  the  maximum  number  of  pupils 
per  day  per  English  teacher;  Montclair 
State  Teachers’  College  advocates  fJO  as 
ideal.  Desirable  class  size  ranged  from 
lo  to  30,  the  recommended  average 
being  2.i.  The  colleges  were  practically 
unanimous  that  no  Etiglish  teacher 
should  meet  more  than  four  classes  per 
(lay.  They  thought  for  adequate  prep¬ 
aration  and  correction  an  English 
teacher  would  need  from  20  to  30  hj- 
and-out-of-school  hours  a  week;  that 
four  hours  at  least  per  week  should  be 
allotted  to  pupil  conference.  No  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  should  have  more  than  one 
extra-curricular  activity.  “The  extra¬ 
curricular  load  carried  by  the  English 
teacher  entitles  him  to  additional  finan¬ 
cial  recompense.  It  should  also  de¬ 
crease  his  classroom  assignments.”  one 
teachers’  college  department  head 
states. 

The  actual  picture  is  as  follows;  8.3 
schools  gave  as  the  English  teacher’s 
typical  load  five  classes,  study  hall, 
homeroom,  and  one  or  more  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  Five  mention  six 
classes  as  typical;  four  only  give  four 
classes  as  the  typical  load — a  scant  3 
percent  operating  with  the  ideal  mini¬ 
mum  suggested  by  the  colleges. 

As  for  class  size.  37  schools  keep 
their  class  average  to  2.3  or  under;  in 
37.  they  average  between  2.3  and  .30; 
in  32.  over  .30. 

Thus,  far  from  the  ideal  minimum 
of  80  pupils  per  day.  in  09  of  the  ItX) 
schools  responding,  teachers  are  meet¬ 
ing  from  130  t()  K)!)  (in  a  few  cases 
more*  pupils  jjer  day. 

The  replies  sh(»w  little  attempt  to 
deal  realistically  w  ith  the  need  in  mod¬ 
ern  English  teaching  for  adequate  time 
for  planning,  correction  and  confer¬ 
ence.  Most  schools  replied.  “Each 
teacher  has  one  free  period  to  be  used 
as  he  sees  fit.”  Schools  drawing  from 
rural  areas  report  the  im))ossihility  of 
conferring  after  schools  with  pupils 
meeting  a  bus  sc  hedule,  and  no  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  such  conferences 
within  school  hours.  Many  teachers 
have  several  extra-curricular  activities. 
They  often  report.  “These  are  my 


pleasure.”  and  there  is  an  encouraging 
tendency  on  the  part  of  scattering 
schools  to  give  additional  financial  re¬ 
compense  for  coaching  plays  and  de¬ 
bates.  supervising  newspaper  and 
magazine  enterprises,  and  the  like,  as 
well  as  decreasing  classroom  assign¬ 
ments  for  teachers  so  occupied.  Never¬ 
theless.  the  picture  as  a  whole  shows  the 
average  New  Jersey  FTiglish  teacher 
faced  with  a  load  impossible  to  carry 
if  he  is  even  to  approach  doing  the 
l*est  teaching  of  which  he  is  capable. 

HIS  OWN  ROOM 

The  next  consideration  has  to  do 
with  “a  room  of  one’s  own”  and  its 
equipment.  The  colleges  agree  that  for 
modern  English  teaching  every  teacher 
should  have  such  a  room  for  his  ex¬ 
clusive  use.  equipped  with  movable 
furniture,  provision  for  using  projec¬ 
tion  and  recording  machines,  ample 
bulletin  hoard  space  to  meet  the  needs 
of  several  classes,  dictionaries  for  each 
student,  and  provision  for  a  classroom 
library  which  can  be  frequently 
changed.  The  room  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  setting  up  materials,  confer¬ 
ence  and  the  like,  during  the  teacher’s 
free  periods. 

The  actual  conditions  —  only  23 
schools  out  of  106  give  every  English 
teacher  a  room  of  his  own.  available 
during  free  time.  Young,  new  teachers 
are  often  scheduled  to  “travel”  from 
room  to  room,  thus  losing  the  edge  of 
their  enthusiasm,  and  being  forced  into 
becoming  “hook  teachers”  through  the 
sheer  physical  impossibility  of  carry  ing 
their  laboratory  about  w  ith  them.  Thus 
are  jettisoned  the  educational  advances 
of  the  last  half  century.  The  “travel¬ 
ing”  English  teacher  might  be  likened 
to  a  housewife  who  at  the  ringing  of  a 
bell  would  have  to  take  the  roast  from 
the  oven  and  move  with  her  pots.  pans, 
mixers,  and  the  makings  of  a  meal  to 
another  room,  possibly  one  not  even 
equipped  with  a  stove! 

The  surv'ey  brought  out  other  sig¬ 


nificant  trends,  for  exanqde,  increasing 
awareness  that  many  activities  such  as 
travel,  literary  work,  and  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  state  and  national  English 
organizations  contribute  as  much  as 
courses  taken,  in  some  cases  more,  to 
an  English  teacher’s  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth.  About  10  percent  of 
boards  of  education  (of  the  lOf)  cov¬ 
ered)  are  realizing  this  fact  and  recog¬ 
nizing  it  in  salary  adjustment. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  three 
major  issues,  and.  incidentally,  to  the 
roast.  Friends  in  other  departments, 
administrators,  business  men  and  gen¬ 
eral  public,  before  you  “roast”  English 
teachers  and  their  results  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  how  about  applying  to 
your  school  situation  the  following 
measuring  stick? 

1.  Has  your  school  secured  the  best 
English  teachers  obtainable  for  all  its 
English  classes,  men  and  women  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped  professionally  for 
teaching  this  key  subject,  prerequisite 
to  all  other  learnings? 

2.  Is  your  school  giving  its  English 
teachers  a  reasonable  load  for  teaching 
the  modern  way? 

3.  Is  your  school  providing  every 
English  teacher  with  “a  room  of  his 
own,”  equipped  as  an  English  labora¬ 
tory  by  modern  standards  and  avail¬ 
able  during  his  free  time? 

If  you.  the  community,  arc  falling 
short  in  any  of  these  provisions,  your 
English  teachers  will  doubtless  “make 
do”  with  the  conditions  you  provide. 
But  do  not  expect  them  to  produce 
bricks  without  straw  in  the  form  of  a 
top-ranking  English  program,  function¬ 
ing  at  maximum  efficiency.  Better- 
trained  teachers,  lighter,  more  flexible 
programs,  a  room  for  every  teacher — 
all  these  call  for  expenditure.  The  best 
always  comes  high.  It  is  for  the  com¬ 
munity  to  decide  how  much  of  the  best 
it  can  afford  and  then  in  fairness  ex¬ 
pect  of  its  English  teachers  only  the 
kind  of  job  it  has  selected  and  equipped 
them  to  do. 


E  W 
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Urief  Landings 


A  panorama  of  European  Schools,  as  seen  by 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lyons,  New  Jersey’s  representative 
on  the  European  Flying  Classroom.  Mrs.  Lyons 
is  principal  of  Central  School,  Vineland,  and  head 
of  the  Elementary  Principals’  Association. 


Paris:  (conferring  with  representatives  of  the  three 
strongest  political  parties  in  France).  One  of  the  spokes¬ 
men  for  die  Communist  Party  was  Madame  Schobbe,  a 
young  woman  school  teacher.  Slim,  vivacious,  she  advo¬ 
cated  more  schools,  more  teachers,  an  increase  in  die 
budget  for  education.  A  considerable  number  of  French 
teachers  are  communists,  and  teachers  are  generally  left 
of  center  in  their  thinking.  However,  if  the  teacher  is 
academically  well-informed  in  his  area  of  teaching,  and 
can  present  his  knowledge  effectively,  die  French  demand 
no  move  of  him.  What  the  teacher  thinks  or  does  politi- 
cafly  is  held  to  be  unrelated  to  what  he  does  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Education  appears  to  be  muoh  the  same  as  it  was 
a  hundred  years  ago — book  literacy. 


•  *  * 


Italy:  Salaries  are  approximately  $60  a  month  for 
nine  months.  Teachers  enjoy  complete  freedom  in 
porsonal  living  and  in  their  teaching  so  long  as  no  political 
teochmg  takes  phoe.  There  is  a  single  salary  schedule 
widi  additions  for  either  sex  based  on  number  of  de¬ 
pendents.  Redrement  after  forty  years  with  nearly  full 
salary.  Gasses  are  large  due  to  building  shortages. 

*  «  • 

G^man  teachers  and  students  look  discouraged  and 
hopeless. 

•  •  • 


Belgiaa  schools  were  exceedingly  formal.  Four  hours 
of  homework  were  required  each  day  and  extra  homework 
for  weekends.  School  hours  are  from  8:30  to  4:30,  plus 
Saturday  morning. 

•  •  • 

Stockholm,  the  Venice  of  Scandinavia,  is  very  beauti- 
kil,  very  modem,  with  no  slum  areas.  Everyone  looks 
wefl-fed,  well-dressed,  and  intelligent.  There  is  a  broad 
program  of  social  welfare,  caring  for  the  people  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  We  visited  a  hospital  so  large  that 
a  bus  was  required  to  go  from  building  to  building;  also 
an  infant  school  beautifully  equipped;  and  a  home  for 
the  aged  with  comfortable  rooms  and  well-kept  gardens. 
Elementary  school  requires  six  years,  and  includes  scrip¬ 
ture,  domestic  work,  handicraft  and  gymnastics.  Second¬ 
ary  school  requires  eight  years;  the  lower  part  is  the 
realskole  and  the  upper,  the  gymnasium.  The  four  uni¬ 
versities  are  on  the  graduate  level. 

*  •  « 


Norway:  Mrs.  Birgit  Hegland,  a  teacher  of  German 
in  Drammen,  was  anxious  to  cash  our  travelers’  checks  to 
build  up  her  supply  of  American  dollars.  With  two 
children  in  Wisconsin,  she  wishes  to  come  to  the  United 
States  to  teach. 

Teachers’  salaries  start  at  $1,000  a  year,  plus  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  A  maximum  of  thirty  students  per 
teacher  is  set  by  law.  Men  and  women  receive  about  the 
same  salaries.  Teacher  training  requires  four  years; 
applicants  are  selected  by  examination,  and  there  are  five 
times  as  many  applicants  as  will  be  accepted.  Training 
is  limited  to  the  number  of  teachers  needed. 


Switzerland  has  no  illiteracy.  School  year  is  12 
months.  Teachers  conduct  camps  during  holidays.  Boys 
and  girls  are  segregated.  About  half  the  teachers  are 
men.  There  are  seven  classes  in  primary  school  and  two 
in  secondary.  Teachers’  College  is  four  years.  Salaries 
are  $1610  for  men  and  $1380  for  women  in  primary 
schools;  in  secondary  schools  $2300  for  men  and  $2070 
for  women  is  the  schedule.  There  is  strong  tenure,  and 
70  per  cent  of  maximum  salary  at  retirement,  financed 
jointly  by  teachers  and  government. 


Denmark:  Mrs.  Eugenie  Andeison  of  Red  Wing,  I 
Minnesota,  our  American  Ambassador,  welcomed  us  to 
Copenhagen.  In  a  simple  blue  tailored  suit,  widi  a  white 
blouse  and  white  hat,  she  impressed  us  as  a  very  capable 
and  charming  woman  whom  we  were  pleased  to  claim  as 
our  representative. 

In  a  semi-private  kindergarten  a  social  wtelfiare  group  i 
played  happily  with  private  pupils,  widi  no  discrimination. 

In  a  Middle  ^hool,  with  1,000  pupils  aged  9-18,  we  were  | 
impressed  with  the  resourcefulness  and  dependability  of  I 
the  pupib  on  the  playground  and  the  excellent  rapport  ^ 
between  pupils  ana  teachers  in  the  classroom.  Teachers  | 
are  well-paid,  and  teach  36  hours  a  week.  | 


«  « 


Finland:  At  Helsinki,  President  Paasaktvi  shook 
hands  with  each  of  us  and  gave  a  few  words  of  weleome 
in  excellent  English.  He  seemed  a  fine  representative  of 
his  people,  rugged,  self-reliant  and  full  of  quiet  determina¬ 
tion. 

•  •  « 

Holland:  A  huge  patchwork  quilt  made  up  of  20-acre 
fields  of  tulips  in  ten  different  colors;  the  sea  walls,  the 
windmills,  the  canals  running  every  way  and  hundreds 
of  tiny  bridges  made  it  seem  as  if  a  heavy  rain  would 
make  a  lake  out  of  the  whole  country.  Hundreds  of 
bicycles,  very  few  cars,  children  with  white  or  honey- 
colored  hair.  Wooden  shoes  are  worn  by  people  on  farms 
and  docks. 

«  «  « 
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London  seemed  more  like  home — it  was  nice  to  hear  ^ 

English  again,  even  with  a  British  accent.  There  is  some-  ^ 

thing  substantial  about  Big  Ben  and  the  Parliament  ^ 
Buildings.  Very  little  of  the  badly  bombed  areas  in 
London  are  rebuilt;  schools  and  factories  have  priority.  , 

Many  items  are  still  rationed  and  the  sales  tax  is  high.  ^ 

In  Sweden  social  welfare  is  financed  by  health  policies, 
but  in  England  government  pays  the  expense.  Dr.  Merry- 
weather,  a  plump  and  pretty  woman  physician,  escorted 
us  through  a  children’s  clinic.  Here  mothers  brought 
children  to  receive  free  vitamin  tablets,  free  orange  juice, 
free  medical  and  dental  treatment.  The  doctor’s  favorite 
expression  was  “Isn’t  it  jolly?”  and  she  brought  sunshine 
wherever  she  went.  At  a  nursery  school  the  head¬ 
mistress,  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,  pink-cheeked  and  bright-eyed, 
herself  the  mother  of  two  children,  expertly  supervised 
the  well-equipped  school  which  cared  for  children  from 
the  age  of  three  months  to  five  years. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


A  thoughtful  discussion  of  how  the  elementary  principal 
can  get  the  most  out  of  visiting  book  salesmen,  and 
how  salesman  and  principal  can  avoid  wasting  efforts 

By  W,  GEORGE  HAYWARD 
East  Orange* 


What  do  you  do  about  book  sales¬ 
men?  This  question  could  be  answered 
quickly  by  many  elementary  school 
principals. — “I’m  always  glad  to  see 
them,  they’re  a  fine  lot”  or  “I  give 
them  as  little  time  as  possible.”  A 
larger  group  of  principals  would  im¬ 
mediately  testify  to  the  excellent  con¬ 
tribution  to  an  important  part  of  their 
work  made  by  the  better  bookmen  of 
today.  However,  professionally  minded 
principals  and  bookmen  need  to  ex¬ 
amine  their  practices  in  making  the 
most  of  the  opportunities  for  desirable 
reciprocal  aid  which  can  and  should 
pass  between  them. 

THE  PRINCIPAL’S  ROLE  \ 
The  principal  of  an  elementary 
school  where  the  administrative  pattern 
allows  choice  of  textbooks  at  the  local 
level  must  determine,  with  the  aid  of 
his  staff,  the  method  to  be  used.  The 
method  used  varies  in  different  schools 


teachers,  and  that  the  procedure  used 
will  not  militate  against  or  favor 
certain  books. 

3.  The  principal  participates  with 
the  staff  in  decisions  concerning  the 
selection  of  textbooks  on  an  individual 
teacher  basis,  on  a  committee  plan,  or 
on  a  whole  staff  method. 

In  this  method  the  principal  has  all 
of  the  responsibilities  given  under 
number  two  above.  However,  he  also 
carries  the  additional  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  the  information,  the 
textbook  content,  the  backgrounds  of 
the  children,  the  local  course  of  study, 
etc.,  outweigh  any  mere  opinions  he 
may  express  in  his  ofRcial  position  as 
principal. 

All  of  this  simply  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  principal  has  definite  leader¬ 
ship  responsibilities  in  the  selection  of 
textbooks  no  matter  which  method  or 
combination  of  methods  he  may  use. 


THE  BOOKMEN’S  SERVICES 
The  bookmen  today  who  represent 
reputable  publishing  houses  have  been 
carefully  selected  and  trained  in  their 
professional  undertaking.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  former  teachers  and 
administrators  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  problems  of  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers.  It  is  their  desire 
to  meet  both  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
the  clientele  they  serve.  In  attempting 
to  do  this  well  they  respond  eagerly  to 
the  needs  of  individual  principals.  It 
rests,  therefore,  with  the  principal  to 
determine  what  services  he  wishes  from 
the  bookmen.  These  services  may  be 
analyzed  under  the  following  six 
general  patterns: 

1.  The  personal  interview  with  the 
principal. 

Ideally,  the  principal  should  look 
forward  with  eagerness  to  the  book¬ 
men’s  visits  because  of  the  important 
contribution  to  his  work  which  is  at 
hand.  The  bookmen  will  present,  from 
their  editors’  and  publishers’  points  of 
view,  the  outstanding  qualities  of  their 
books.  It  is  important  that  the  principal 
take  notes  on  these  claims  for  future 
reference;  he  will  want  to  compare 
them  with  the  claims  of  competitors 
and  to  pass  all  of  this  information  on 
to  the  teachers. 

For  his  part  the  bookman  should 
anticipate  that  the  principal  will  bring 


and  does  not  necessarily  remain  con¬ 
stant  in  any  given  school.  The  methods 
in  use  today  seem  to  fall  into  three 
categories : 


Studying  New  Materials,  Methods 


1.  The  principal  selects  the  text¬ 
books  and  assigns  them  to  the  teacher. 
He  may  or  may  not  discuss  the  material 
with  the  teachers  involved. 

This  method  was  most  common  in 
the  past  but  has  lost  ground,  as  it 
should,  to  superior  methods.  If  this 
method  is  used,  however,  it  does  require 
that  the  principal  have  a  genuine  under¬ 
standing  of  available  textbooks  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  his  build¬ 
ing. 

2.  The  principal  requisitions  the 
textbooks,  which  are  selected  by  indi¬ 
vidual  teachers  or  a  committee  without 
the  principal’s  participation. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  is  de¬ 
sirable  is  open  to  debate  but  if  used  it 
does  place  a  different  kind  of  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  principal.  He  must  see  to 
it  that  the  greatest  possible  number  of 
books  are  carefully  considered,  that  he 
knows  the  needs  in  advance  so  he  may 
furnish  all  available  information  to  the 

*  Ur.  Hayward  is  principal  of  Elmwood 
School,  East  Orange,  and  teaches  courses 
in  elementary  school  administration  and 
'Upervision  at  various  universities.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Examin¬ 
ers  and  chairman  of  the  NJEA’s  Welfare 
(■ommittee. 


Ninety  New  Jersey  grade  school  teachers,  with  a  total  of  723  years  of  classroom 
experience,  learned  how  to  become  better  teachers  at  the  third  annual  Rutgers  University 
Workshop  in  Elementary  Education.  Helping  Hattie  W.  Meyer,  Cranford,  record  her 
voice  is  Workshop  director,  Ethel  M.  Orr.  Awaiting  their  turns  are  Alice  R.  Everett, 
Hightstown;  Alyce  Brown.  Westfield,  and  Jeanne  Richards,  Trenton. 
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to  light  some  new  aspect  of  education 
or  some  new  need  created  by  a  chang¬ 
ing  educational  program  which  will  be 
helpful  to  him.  his  publishers,  and  his 
authors. 

If  this  attitude  toward  the  interview 
is  held  by  both  parties,  they  will  look 
forw  ard  to  it  as  time  exceptionally  well 
spent. 

2.  Furnishing  sample  hooks. 

Bookmen  are  most  generous  in  pro¬ 
viding  samples  of  books  for  considera¬ 
tion.  This  practice,  however,  should  be 
encouraged  only  when  the  samples  are 
needed  for  careful  study  leading  to 
reasonable  quantity  purchase  in  that 
field.  Samples  are  not  free.  Their  cost 
must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  book. 

It  might  even  be  better  to  purchase 
single  copies  or  a  few  copies  for  trial. 

Furnishing  traveling  exhibits. 

One  procedure  in  use  on  a  cit\  or 
countx  basis,  in  so-called  free  territor\. 
is  the  traveling  exhibit.  This  exhibit 
is  developed  cooperatively  by  the  book¬ 
men  and  the  local  authorities.  The 
local  authorities  plan  the  movement  of 
the  exhibit  and  accept  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  it  is  transported  to 
planned  centers. 

4.  One-day  hook  exhibits  to  county 
or  citv  groups. 

Exhibits  have  been  provided  for  a 
number  of  years.  \X'hen  they  are  made 
available  to  groups,  the  principal  has 
the  responsibility  of  planning  with  his 
teachers  in  such  a  way  that  maximum 
use  is  made  of  them.  Determining 
ahead  of  time  things  to  look  for.  short 
conferences  with  the  exhibitor,  taking 
notes  on  materials  studied,  etc.  are  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  plan  in  action. 

5.  Talks  to  committees  or  whole 
staff. 

This  service,  if  used,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  planned  with  the  group  to  be 
served  and  all  of  the  bookmen  involved. 
With  poor  planning  the  procedure  can 
be  wasteful  of  time  and  energy  and 
defeat  its  purpose.  Carefully  planned 
for  certain  specific  purposes  it  can 
make  major  contributions  to  the  better 
selection  of  textbooks. 

6.  Printed  or  duplicated  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  number  of  bookmen  develop 
written  briefs  on  their  materials.  Pub¬ 
lishing  houses  prepare  brochures  con¬ 
taining  descriptions  of  their  textbooks. 
These  are  valuable  aids  to  busy  ele¬ 
mentary  principals  and  teachers. 

BOOKMEN'  AND  PRINCIPALS 

These  are  busy  times.  Patterns  of 
textbook  selection  methods  change  and 
vary  according  to  the  local  beliefs. 
B(tokmen  have  large  territories  to 
cover.  Principals  have  many  additional 
duties.  The  principal  can  usually  ar¬ 
range  to  see  the  bookmen,  if  only  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  Bookmen  shape 


Newark  H.  S.  Gives  Grand  Opera 


Arts  High  School  in  Newark  Iasi 
spring  became  one  of  the  first  American 
high  schools  to  present  a  complete 
grand  opera,  with  its  own  students  and 
own  resources.  Marietta  Paparo  and 
Achilles  D’Amico,  young  music  teach¬ 
ers.  started  planning  a  year  in  advance. 
They  chose  Cavalleria  Rusticana  be¬ 
cause  its  brevity  would  reduce  the 
demands  on  six  youthful  soloists;  it 
called  for  a  large  chorus,  needed  only 
one  stage  set.  and  its  music  could  be 
adapted  to  the  small  symphonic  band 
which  had  to  replace  a  full  orchestra. 

The  orchestration  was  prepared  and 
the  chorus  of  75  trained  on  class  time; 
the  six  soloists  did  their  work  after 
school.  The  School’s  art.  English  and 
science  departments,  through  Isabel 
Stewart.  Grace  Johnston,  M.  Bernice 
Hamilton,  Roscoe  Misurell,  and  David 
Janowitz  aided  in  costumes,  sets,  light¬ 
ing,  and  staging. 

The  production  was  highly  success¬ 
ful.  and  caught  the  imagination  of 
Newark.  WNJR  broadcast  it.  the 
Newark  Evening  New  s  editoralized.  the 


Board  of  Education  asked  for  a  com¬ 
mand  performance  before  city  cele¬ 
brities.  The  Griffith  Foundation  re¬ 
warded  the  entire  company  with  150 
tickets  to  a  performance  of  Don 
Giovanni. 

Arts  High  School  in  Newark  is 
unique  in  New  Jersey.  Here  students 
of  outstanding  ability  in  art  and  music 
develop  their  special  talents  while  they 
receive  regular  high  school  academic 
training.  Many  of  its  graduates  attend 
art  and  music  schools,  become  teachers 
of  the  arts,  or  go  directly  into  pro¬ 
fessional  careers. 

The  music  course  of  study  offers  a 
continuous  four-year  program  in 
music;  it  includes  theory,  harmony, 
orchestrations,  conducting,  creative 
workshops,  choral  groups,  individual 
voice  culture,  appreciation,  and  radio 
technique.  The  music  department 
started  in  1945  with  two  classes  in 
voice.  Bv  the  second  semester  two 
teachers  were  working  six  periods  each, 
and  the  department  was  divided  into 
vocal  and  instrumental  classes. 


their  conferences  to  meet  the  situation 
they  find.  Bookmen  realize  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  occasionally  prevent  an 
interview.  They  are  willing  to  present 
a  professional  analysis  of  their  books 
or  arrange  other  services  for  principals. 
Principals  want  to  see  bookmen  and 
properly  arrange  for  the  use  of  the 
bookmen’s  services.  Principals  need 
the  bookmen’s  help.  Bookmen  need  the 
principal’s  help.  By  devising  means  of 
being  mutually  helpful,  principals  will 
honestly  say,  “Welcome,  Mr.  Book¬ 
man.” 


Vote  Next  Month 

November  7  is  election  day.  Last 
year  New  Jersey  teachers  cast  a  record 
vote.  The  NJEA  is  anxious  to  maintain 
that  record. 

You  should  be  registered — that  is 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  If  you  are 
registered,  however,  don’t  forget  the 
next  step. 

On  November  7  plan  your  day  to  go 
to  the  polls  and  cast  your  ballot.  This 
is  an  important  duty  for  you  both  as 
a  citizen  and  a  teacher. 
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^^Satety  Is  ExeiliniS 


“Safety”  is  like  the  weather.  Everybody  talks  about  it, 
but  very  few  do  anything  about  it.  Guidance  lessons, 
discussions,  assembly  programs,  are  fine,  but  somehow, 
not  quite  enough.  With  this  realization  in  mind,  the  6th 
grade  class  of  Mrs.  Rubey  Kelber  in  the  Christopher 
Columbus  School  No.  15,  in  Elizabeth,  set  about  a 
plan  to  jolt  their  fellow  students  into  practicing  ‘"Safety”. 

With  the  aid  of  the  art  teacher,  Lee  Anderson,  they 
constructed  from  wire  coat  hangers,  papier-mache,  and 
paint,  a  dozen  life-size  figures.  These  figures  were  dressed 
m  old  clothes  so  that  they  looked  startlingly  real. 

For  ten  successive  weeks,  groups  of  puppets  were 
arranged  each  week  in  a  dramatic,  exciting  scene  in  the 
corridor  opposite  the  main  entrance.  Each  scene  told  a 
safety  story  so  vividly,  that  time  and  again  groups  of 
children  would  stop,  stare,  and  then  talk  about  it.  Almost 
every  visitor  to  the  building,  superintendent,  parent,  sales¬ 
man.  was  stopped  “cold”  by  the  realism  and  stayed  to 
talk  about  this  novel  selling  of  safety. 

The  childreri  who  planned  and  worked  out  this  project 
had  a  tremendous  experience.  The  making  and  dressing 
of  the  puppets;  the  building  of  the  sets;  the  planning  of 
each  week’s  subject  was  really  creative  education.  In 
fact  so  profound  was  the  effect  on  participants  and  fellow 
pupils  that  they  asked  to  have  the  whole  project  photo¬ 
graphed.  and  the  resulting  photos,  blown  up.  were  ex¬ 
hibited  at  an  Art  Convention  in  Boston  and  later  at  a 
similar  convention  on  the  West  Coast. 

Harry  H.  Richman. 

Principal. 


Making  the 


(.lostumes  are  fun, 
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Tobin,  Larson,  Peale,  Bartle 
Are  1950  Convention  Speakers 


Are  you  going  to  the  NJEA  Con¬ 
vention? 

You’d  better  start  making  your  plans 
now  to  be  in  Atlantic  City  November 
9-12.  It  will  be  worth  your  while. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Kev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Time 
President  Roy  E.  Larson,  and  Scout 
Executive  Roe  A.  Bartle  will  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  general  conven¬ 
tion  sessions.  The  Convention  will  also 
bear  from  State  Commissioner  John  H. 
Bosshart.  NJEA  President  Florence  H. 
Price,  NEA  President  Corma  Mowrey. 
For  the  first  time  the  NJEA  Annual 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Education  will  be  presented  at  a  general 
convention  session. 

Many  of  the  above  programs  are  co¬ 
sponsored  by  departments  and  affiliated 
gioups  of  the  Association. 

WORKSHOP 

In  addition,  six  affiliates,  working 
through  NJEA,  will  open  the  conven¬ 
tion  on  Thursday  morning  with  a  work 
conference  on  curriculum.  In  line  with 
the  general  convention  theme  of  “1950 
— Half  Way  to  Where?”,  the  confer¬ 
ence  will  discuss  “Curriculum  Growth 
to  Get  There.” 

A  thirty  minute  lead-off  talk  will  set 
the  pace  for  fifteen  small  discussion 
groups  based  on  the  conference  theme. 
A  summary  session  will  end  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Each  small  group  will  be  made  up  of 
approximately  twenty-five  people,  with 
all  cooperating  organizations  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  group  membership.  In¬ 


cluded  in  each  group  will  be  a  leader, 
a  recorder,  an  evaluator,  and  two  or 
three  resources  persons. 

The  following  will  serve  as  group  dis¬ 
cussion  leaders:  Max  Bimbanm,  Newark; 
Ronald  Doll,  West  Orange;  Thomas 
Durell,  State  Department;  Anne  Hop- 
pock.  State  Department;  Clark  Me- 
Dermith,  Passaic;  Alice  Medter,  Patera 
son;  Charles  Mnschell,  Westwood; 
Thomas  Robinson,  Mercer  County. 

Guy  B.  Rose,  Montclair;  Heber  Ryan, 
State  Department;  George  Sharp,  Tens- 
fly:  Jerome  Salsbury,  Bloomfield;  Mason 
Stratton,  Atlantic  County;  Julia  Weber, 
University  of  Maryland;  and  Eugene 
Wilkins,  Newark. 

HUMAN  RELATIONS 

The  Council  on  Human  Relations, 
always  a  major  convention  feature, 
will  deal  with  “Human  Relations  in  the 
Classroom”  this  year.  Colonel  H. 
Edmund  Bullis,  founder  and  organizer 
of  the  Delaware  Human  Relations 
Class  Program,  will  be  the  main 
speaker,  and  there  will  be  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Delaware  program  by 
M.  Virginia  Mason,  state  director 
of  the  Delaware  Human  Relations 
Classes. 

Colonel  Bullis  is  secretary-general 
of  the  International  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene.  Since  1939  his  Dela¬ 
ware  program  has  been  adopted  in  six¬ 
teen  countries  and  has  been  approved 
by  several  states.  Pupils  from  Winfield 
will  be  used  in  the  demonstration  by 
Miss  Mason.  Nine  NJEA  affiliates 
combine  to  present  this  program  on 
Saturday  afternoon. 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teach¬ 
ers  are  cooperating  wiA  NJEA  in  the 


ROE  A.  BARTLE 


Friday  morning  session  at  which  Dr. 
Bosshart  and  Secretary  Tobin  will 
speak.  The  Visual  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  are  joining  in  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Friday  afternoon  program. 
Presidents  Price  and  Mowrey  will 
speak,  and  Rev.  Peale  will  make  the 
main  address.  Pastor  of  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church  in  New  York,  and 
writer  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Rev. 
Peale  will  talk  on  the  “Technique  of 
Successful  Living.” 

On  behalf  of  all  the  Convention  Ex¬ 
hibitors,  the  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s 
Club  is  sponsoring  the  Friday  evening 
session.  Here  teachers  will  hear  Mr. 
Larson,  who  is  president  of  Time,  Inc. 
and  chairman  of  the  National  Citizens 
Commission  for  the  Public  Schools, 
and  Mr.  Bartle,  president  of  Missouri 
Valley  College,  and  a  speaker  of  note. 


Many  Noted  Educators  Listed 
.On  Saturday  Group  Programs 


NJEA’s  affiliated  groups  have  out¬ 
done  themselves  this  year  in  planning 
their  meetings  for  Saturday,  November 
11,  at  the  Convention.  Among  the 
noted  speakers  will  be  Dr.  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick,  Professor  Sidney 
Hook,  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  Lesley 
Frost,  Henry  Toy,  Dr.  Daniel  Prescott, 
and  Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher. 

Two  significant  panels  are  planned, 
one  by  the  Superintendents  on  the  im¬ 
plications  of  citizens  committee  activi¬ 
ties  for  school  administrators  and 
schools,  and  one  by  the  Modem  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  on  articulation  be¬ 
tween  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
field  of  modem  foreign  languages. 


PHILOSOPHERS 

Dr.  Kilpatrick,  noted  education 
philosopher  and  Dewey  disciple,  will 
speak  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education.  Professor 
Hook  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
philosophy  at  New  York  University, 
and  lecturer  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research.  He  is  a  vigorous 
opponent  of  totalitarianism  in  all  its 
forms  and  a  stimulating  supporter  of 
democracy  in  action.  He  will  be  the 
inain  speaker  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
teaeffiers  of  Elnglish,  Social  Studies, 
Geografffiy,  and  teachers  at  State 
Teachers  Colleges. 

NJEA’s  newest  affiliate,  the  New 
Jersey  Organization  of  Teachers,  will 
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present  Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  President 
of  Fisk  University.  The  group  is 
especially  concern^  with  the  educa¬ 
tional  problems  of  colored  youth. 


Dr.  Keliher,  Professor  of  fUirly 
Childhood  and  Elementary  Education 
at  NYU,  will  speak  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Art  Education  Association.  This 
organization  is  also  planning  its 
customary  day-long  series  of  demon¬ 
strations  and  exhibitions  for  Conven¬ 
tion  Hall  on  Friday.  The  exhibition 
will  feature  children’s  art  and  art  at 
the  college  level. 

Lesley  Frost,  daughter  of  the  noted 
American  poet,  will  speak  before  the 
Library  Association.  Henry  Toy,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Citizens  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Public  Schools,  will  talk 
to  the  superintendents  and  high  school 
principals  prior  to  the  panel  meeting 
on  citizen  movements. 

Dr.  Prescott,  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Child  Study  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  will  speak  on  Emotional 
Problems  of  the  School  Child  ^,and 
Adolescent  before  the  Guidance  and 
Personnel  Association  and  other 
groups.  Also  on  that  program  is  Alfred 
Marrow,  president  of  the  Harwood 
Manufacturing  Corporation,  whose 
theme  is  “Emotional  Problems  of  the 
AdulL” 


CLASSROOM  TEACHERS 


Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Caldwell  of  the  NEA 
Department  of  Classroom  Teachers  will 
discuss  “Colleagues  Across  the  Sea”  at 
the  annual  Classroom  Teachers  Conven¬ 
tion  Luncheon.  Mrs.  Caldwell  has 
recently  returned  from  abroad. 

Other  outstanding  speakers  already 
scheduled  include:  Milton  Bacon,  hu- 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


will  MRS.  SARAH  C  CALDWELL 

EW  2  OCTOBER,  1960 


^  H.  J.  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 


NOVEMBER  9th-12th,  1950 


K 


INDIANA  AVE. -no  *h.BOARO>*/AlK 


The  BRIGHTON  conveniently  located  just  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  Convention  Hall  urges 
members  attending  this  convention  to  mail  the 
reservation  card  below  .  .  .  NOW! 


BRIGHTON  hospitality  is  traditional  in  charm  and 
graciousness.  The  Brighton  air  of  distinction 
invites  relaxation  and  rest. 


Ample  game  and  casual  rooms— sun  deck— beauti¬ 
ful  gardens— spacious  open  and  enclosed  porches. 


HOME  OF  THE  WORLD  FAMOUS  BRIGHTON  PUNCH 


Bkichtoi 


AN  ALAN  GRAFF  HOTEL 

ROBERT  B.  GIFFIN.  R*tid*nt  Manager 


RESERVATION  CARD 

THE  BRIGHTON 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Phenes  Atlantic  City  4-4121  Date . ..1950 

It  it  my  intentien  te  attend  the  1950  Convention  of  the  Now  Jersey  Education 
Association,  November  9th-12th,  1950. 


Please  reserve  for  me . room(s)  ot  the  rate  of  S . per  day 

and  acknowledge  to; 


(PLEASE  PRINT) 


I  expect  to  share  room  with  Name . 

PLEASE  CHECK- 

DAILY  RATES  —  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

$7.00  □  $8.00  □  $9.00  a  $10.00  □  $11.00  □  $12.00  □  Double  Rooms  with  Bath 
$6.00  Q  $7.00  Q  Single  Rooms  with  Bath. 

AJM. 

I  expect  to  arrive _ _ fJA . dote,  and  depart  . date 

ALL  RESERVATIONS  WILL  BE  ACKNOWLEDGED  ' 
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HEADQUARTERS 

HOTEL 

FOR  YOUR 

NOVEMBER 

CONVENTION 


HAROLD  E.  BAGGS 
Vice  President 
and  General  Manager 


Nearest 

Everything! 


iS  Telephone 

Atlantic  City  4-3021 


Conventioneering , , ,? 

STAY  AT  THE 

RITZ-CARLTON 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

DURING  THE  NJEA  CONVENTION  NOVEMBER  9-12,  1950 


USE  THIS  RESERVATION  REQUEST  FORM 
Ritz-Caelton  Hotel 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  make  the  following  reservations  for  me  for  the 
NJEA  Convention,  November  9-12: 

Single,  with  bath  $6 .  $8 .  $10 _ $12 . . . 

Doable,  with  bath  $8  $10 .  $12 .  $14 . . 

Snite-parlor,  1  double,  1  bath  $25 .  $30 . . . 

Snite-parlor,  2  doubles,  2  baths  $40 _ $45  - .  $50 . 

Your  Name  and  Address 


Headquarters  for 

NEW  JERSEY  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL 
SECRETARIES 

NEW  JERSEY  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

96th  Annual  Convention 

Atlantic  City 


November  9-12,  1950 

/950  -  U  TV&ent,? 


DELEGATE 

ASSEMBLY 


Thursday 
3:00  &  8:00 
Hotel  Tray  more 


Subject  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Delegate  Assembly  for 
the  conduct  of  its  business,  any  member  of  the  Association  shall 
be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  participate  in  discus¬ 
sions  and  to  propose  policies  to  the  Delegate  Assembly. 

NJEA  Consiiintion.  Art.  VII,  Sect.  3. 


Thursday  10:00 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel 


CURRICULUM 
WORK 
CONFERENCE 

10:00  Registration 

10:30  Key  Speech 

11:00  Group  Discussions 

2:15  Group  Discussions  Continued 

4:00  Summary 

Sponsoring  Groups 

Department  of  Superintendence 
Elementary  Principals’  Association  of  New  Jersey 
New  Jersey  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

New  Jersey  Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Association 
New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Principals’  Association 
New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers  Association 


GENERAL 

SESSION 


Friday  10:30 
Convention  Hall 
Ballroom 


This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association 

Presiding,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  NJEA  President 

10:30-11:00  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Orland  L.  Keybnrtz,  Audubon  High  School 

1 1 :00-1 1 :20  Invocation 
Pledge  of  Allegiance 
National  Anthem 

Conducted  by  Marie  C.  Scanlon,  Music  Consultant, 
WBCO.  Newark  Public  Schools 

In  Memoriam 

Kattin  High  School  Glee  Club,  Elizabeth 
Violet  Johnson.  Director 
Service  conducted  by  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers. 

Chairman.  Necrology  Committee.  Somerville 


11:20-11:35  Address 

Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
New  Jersey 

1 1 :35-1 1 :55  Choral  Selections 

Battin  High  School  Glee  Club 
Violet  Johnson,  Director  of  Vocal  Music,  Conductor 

11:55-12:00  Introduction  of  Speaker 

Dr.  Richard  R.  Robinson,  President, 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School  Teachers  Association 

12:00-12:45  Address 

The  Honorable  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States 

Platform  Guests — Officers  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Secondary  School  Teachers  Association,  and  NJEA  Officers 


GENERAL 

SESSION 


Friday  2:00 
Convention  Hall 
Ballroom 


This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association  and  the  Elementary  Principals'  Association  of 
New  Jersey 

Presiding,  William  R.  Stover,  NJEA  Vice  President  ■  i 

2:00-2:30  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Orland  L.  Keybnrtz,  Audubon  High  School 

2:30-2:40  Invocation 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Conducted  by  Marie  C.  Scanlon,  Music  Consultant, 

WBGO.  Newark  Public  Schools 

,  ’J 

2:40-2:55  Address 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  President, 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

2:55-3:05  Atlantic  City  High  School  Choir 

John  H.  Jaqnish,  Director 

Introduction  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Burt,  President,  New 
Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 

3:05-3:20  Address 

Corma  Mowrey,  President,  National  Education  Association 

3:20-3:30  Atlantic  City  High  School  Choir 

John  H.  Jaqnish,  Director 

3:30-3:35  Introduction  of  Speaker 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lyons,  President,  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey 

3:35-4:20  Technique  of  Successful  Living 

Reverend  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  Pastor,  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  New  York  City 

Platform  Guests — Officers  of  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Education 
Association,  the  Elementary  Principals’  Association  of  New 
Jersey,  the  New  Jersey  Society  of  Retired.  Teachers,  the 'New 
Jersey  Education  Aasociatioa.  and  Past  Presidento  of  NJEA 


OCT.O  BE  R,  .I960  „ 
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RECEPTION 

AND 

TEA 


Friday  4tl5^:30 
Hotel  Traymore 
Rose  Room  (Mezzanine) 


In  Honor  of  Corma  Mowrey 

President  of  the  National  Education  Association 

Guests — Presidents  of  Teacher  Associations 
Chairmen  of  NJEA  Committees 
Heads  of  Affiliated  Cronps 

Atlantic  City  High  School  Trio 


Demonstration 

M.  Virginia  Mason,  State  Director  of  Homan  Relation 
Classes,  Delaware 

Sponsoring  Groups 

Department  of  Teachers  of  Slow  Learners 

Coidanre  and  Personnel  Association  of  New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Education 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Deans  and  Counselors 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teacher  Assistants  to  Principal 

New  Jersey  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing 

New  Jersey  Psychological  Association 

New  Jersey  Recreation  Teachers  Association 

New  Jersey  State  School  Nurses  Association 


GENERAL 

SESSION 


Friday  7 :30 
Convention  HaU 
Ballroom 


This  program  is  made  available  to  you  through  the  gener¬ 
osity  and  cooperation  of  the  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s  Club 
on  behalf  of  the  Convention  Exhibitors 

Presiding,  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price.  NJEA  President 

7:30-8:00  Organ  Prelude 

Dr.  Orland  L.  Keyburtz.  Audubon  High  School 

8:00-8:10  Invocation 

America,  The  Beautiful 

Conducted  by  Marie  C.  Scanlon.  Mnsic  Consultant. 
WBGO.  Newark  Public  Schools 

8:10^8:15  Introduction  of  Speaker 

Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  NJEA  President 

8:15-8:55  Address 

Roy  E.  Larsen.  President  of  Time,  Inc.;  Chairman.  National 
Citizens  Commission  for  the  Public  Schools.  New  York 
City 

8:55-9:15  Presentation  of  the  Annual  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service  to  Education 

9:15-9:20  Introduction  of  Speaker 

James  W.  Campbell,  President.  New  Jersey  Bookmen’s 
Club 

9:20-10:00  Address 

Roe  A.  Bartle,  President,  Missouri  Valley  College;  Scout 
Executive.  Kansas  Chy  Area.  Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Platform  Guests  -Officers  and  Governors  of  the  Bookmen’s 
Club,  Convention  Exhibitors’  Representatives  and  NJEA  Officers 


96th  ANNUAL  Saturday  6:30 

CONVENTION  Hotel  Traymore 

BANQUET  American  Room 

Grace 

Elsie  Mecaskie.  Atlantic  City  High  School 
Accompanist — Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Martin,  Atlantic  City 

Songs 

Mary  Rutledge,  Newark 

The  Serendipity  of  Teaching 

Bertha  Lawrence,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College;  Past  President,  New  Jersey  Education 


NJEA 

DANCE 


Saturday  10:00 
Chalfonte  Hotel 
Carolina  Room 


Dancing  from  10:00>1:00 

(Admission  only  by  ticket  in  Convention  Program) 


NJEA  Saturday  10:00 

SQUARE  Chalfonte  Hotel 

DANCE  Music  Hall 

The  Sagebrushers 

Dancing  from  10:00>1:00 

{ Admission  only  by  ticket  in  C.onvention  Program) 


NEW  JERSEY 
EXHIBITORS' 

DANCE 

Chalfonte-Haddon  Hall  Orchestra 


Friday  10:00 
Chalfonte  Hotel 
Carolina  Room 


Dancing  from  10:00<1:00 

General  Chairman — Frank  C.  Johnson 
Floor  Chairman — Howard  Miller 


COUNCIL  ON 

HUMAN 

RELATIONS 


Saturday  2:30 
Chalfonte  Hotel 
Carolina  Room 


Address 

Colonel  H.  Edmund  Bullis,  Secretary  General, 
International  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 


Sunday,  November  12,  2:00  PM 
22nd  ANNUAL  ALL-STATE  CONCERT 

NJEA  Department  of  Mnsic  I 

Sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall — Ballroom 

MAX  PECKER 
Guest  Conductor 

New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Orchestra 

HERALD  A.  JONES 
Guest  Conductor 

New  Jersey  All-State  High  School  Chorus 

Program 

Overture  and  Allegro. . .  .Francois  Couperin-Darius  Milhaud 

Revival . Morton  Gould 

Orchestra 
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Chernbic  Hymn  . Greehaminoff 

Farewell  . Brahms 

Birdf  Conrting  Song . Roy  Harris 

Chonu 

Finale  from  the  New  World  Symphony . Dvorak 

Orchestra 

Vision  of  Sir  Lannfal . Leo  Sotoarby 

Choms 


Intarmission 

Romanae  in  F,  Op.  SO . L.  van  Baathoven 

(Violin  Soloist  to  be  annonnced) 

Holiday  for  Strings . David  Rose 

Outdoor  Orertnre . Aaron  Copland 

Orchestra 

Victory  Tide . William  Grant  Still 

Choms  and  Orchestra 


NJEA  Affiliated  Groups 


30 

tre 

>m 


ART  EDUCATION  Friday-Salurday 

ASSOCIATION  Convention  Hall 

President,  Daphne  L.  Koenig,  Trenton 


Theme:  Art  Looks  Forward 


I 


State 

ition 


:00 

9tel 

tom 


Demonstrations— Room  17 

FRIDAY— 1:30-2:30  ;  2:454:45;  4:00-5:00 
Demonstrations  of  the  Use  of  Art  Materials  and  Media 
Di«''n«sion  of  the  Technical  Aspect  of  Color 
Hilda  Rath  &  Mary  Mohan  (Courtesy,  Binney  &  Smith  Co.) 
Henry  C.  Richmond  (Courtesy,  J.  L.  Hammett  Co.) 

Mary  Frances  Boras  (Courtesy,  American  Crayon  Co.) 

Visual  Aids  for  the  Art  Teacher— Room  15 

FRIDAY— 1:00-6:00  and  SATURDAY— 9:00-12  Noon 
Slides,  Prints,  Kodachromes,  Film  Strips 

Crafts  Room— Room  16 

FRIDAY— 1:00-6:00  and  SATURDAY— 9:00-12  Noon 

Exhibition— Art  Education  Past  and  Present 
Children’s  Art — Convention  Hall  Ballroom  Floor 
College  Level — Room  20 


:00 

otel 

Hall 


Saturday  10:15 
Convention  Hall 
Room  20 

Presiding,  Miss  Koenig 

10:15  Address 

Dr.  Alice  V.  Keliher,  Professor  of  Early  Childhood  and 
Elementary  Education,  5?chool  of  Education,  New  York 
University 

11:30  Annual  Business  Meeting 
1:00  Luncheon— Ozone  Room,  Hotel  Dennis 


IT 


i 


Gina  (dances  of  India) 

Presented  by  Pearl  S.  Buck.  President,  East  West 
Association 

(Make  yonr  luncheon  reservations  now.  Write  to: 
Emily  C.  Garrison  &  Hattie  Fenton,  Chairman, 
20  N.  Cambridge  Ave„  Ventnor) 


BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


Saturday  10:30 
Ritz-Carlton 


(ilhaud 

Gould 


President,  August  W.  Muller,  Presiding,  Clementon 

10:30  Short  Business  Session— Old  English  Tavern 
Good  Grooming  and  Its  Relation  to  Business 
Education 

Barbara  Lawrence,  Training  Director,  Revlon  Products 
Corporation,  New  York  City 


1:00  Luncheon  Meeting— Main  Dining  Room 
Watch  Yourself  Go  By 
Milton  Bacon,  Philosopher,  Humorist 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  Saturday  12:30 

CHILDHOOD  Claridge  Hotel 

EDUCATION 

(Executive  Board  Meeting,  Friday,  9:00  P.M.) 
President,  Sarah  F.  Baldwin,  East  Orange 
Luncheon  Meeting— Ocean  Dining  Room 

Aims  for  Childhood  Education 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick.  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

Pleaso  send  luncheon  reservations  (13.00)  by  Nov.  5  to 
Miss  Lucy  Lord,  Richmond  Ave.  School,  Atlantic  City 
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CLASSICAL  Saturday  10:3U 

ASSOCIATION  Haddon  Hall 

Tower  Room 

Vresident,  Evelyn  F.  Porler.  Springfield 

Notes  from  the  American  Academy  (Illustrated) 

Richard  Carr,  Glen  Ridge  High  School 

How  the  Classics  Reached  Us 

Gilbert  Highel.  Columhiu  Univeryily 

Joint  Luncheon 

With  the  Modern  Language  Teachers  Association 


Headquarters 
KitZ'Carltoii  Hotel 


ELEMENTARY 

CLASSROOM 

TEACHERS 

ASSOCIATION 

President,  Freda  Scribner,  \  ineland 
Registration  Third  Floor  Lounge 

THURSDAY— 10:00  AM 

Curriculum  Work  Conference 


FRIDAY— 10:00  PM 

"Friendship  Hour"— Green  Room 

Open  House  for  (Massroom  Teachers  and  Friends 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Mayers,  Somerville 

SATURDAY— 

10:00  Business  Meeting— Green  Room 

Presiding.  Freda  Scribner,  President 

1 2:30  Luncheon— Ballroom 

Colleagues  Across  the  Sea 

Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Caldwell.  Director  Ex  Officio, 
NEA  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers 
Program  Chairman,  Edith  Poole,  Vineland 


ASSOCIATION  OF 

DEPARTMENT 

HEADS 


Saturday  10:00 
Marl  borough- Blenheim 
Werlgewood  Room 


Pictures  and  Story  of  "The  European  Flying  Classroom" 

Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Lyons,  President,  Elementary 
Principals’  Association 

•Alice  Jeffords,  Vice  President,  National  Elementary 
Principals’  Association 

Please  send  reservations  to:  Miss  Frances  R.  Large,  14  N.  Rhode 
Island  Ave.,  .Atlantic  City  —  Luncheon  tickets  $3.00. 


^ASSOCIATION 
^  OF  TEACHERS 
OF  ENGLISH 


President,  Marian  N.  Race,  Passaic 

JOINT  MEETING  U  lTH  Ne\*  jersey  .Association  of  Teachers 
of  English;  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers; 
New  Jersey  Council  for  Social  Studies;  Association  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges 

10:00  Developing  Social  Attitudes  in  Social  Studies 
and  English  Classes 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Holm.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

11:00  The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in 
Teaching  Today 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  Chairman.  Department  of  Philosophy, 
New  Y'ork  University 


Saturday  10:00 
Marlborough-Blenheim 
Wedgewood  Room 


President,  Leon  C.  Hood,  East  Orange 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  Association  of  Department  Heads  of 
.p  New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers; 
New  Jersey  Council  for  Social  Studies;  Association  of  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges 

10:00  Developing  Social  Attitudes  in  Social  Studies 
and  English  Classes 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Holm.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

11:00  The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in 
Teaching  Today 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook.  Chairman.  Department  of  Philosophy, 
New  York  University 


COUNCIL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHERS 


Saturday  10:00 
Marlborough-Blenheim 
Wedgewood  Room 


President,  Frances  C.  Aldrich,  Hackettstown 

JOINT  MEETING  W'lTH  Association  of  Department  Heads  of 
New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English;  New  Jersey  Council  for  Social  Studies;  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges 

10:00  Developing  Social  Attitudes  in  Social  Studies 
and  English  Classes 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Holm.  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

11:00  The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in 
Teaching  Today 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
New  York  University 

1 2:30  Luncheon— Red  Room 

Address 

.Miss  Malvina  Svec.  Secretary,  National  ('ouncil  of 
Geography  Teachers 

Summary  of  Recent  Survey  of  Geography  Teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Adelbert  K.  Botts,  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 


DEPARTMENT 

OF 

HANDWRITING 

President,  Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Trueman,  Paterson 
(Program  to  be  announced! 


ELEMENTARY 

PRINCIPALS’ 

ASSOCIATION 


Saturday  1:00 
Hotel  Tray  more 
Rose  Room 


President.  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Lyons.  Vineland 

Annual  Luncheon  and  Business  Meeting 


.4SSOCIATION  Saturday  2:30 

FOR  HEALTH 
AND  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

President,  Dorothy  Simpson.  New  Brunswick 

Council  on  Human  Relations 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  Sat 

ASSOCIATION  1 

President,  Mrs.  Sidney  K.  HeaU  Moorestown 


Saturday  10:30 
Hotel  Dennis 


10:30  Annual  Business  Meeting— St.  Dennis  Room 

1 1 :00  The  Role  of  Home  Economics  in  a  Working  Life 
Adjustment  Education  Program 

Jerome  Salsbnry,  Director  of  Curricnlnm  and  Instruction, 
Bloomfield  Public  Schools 

12:00  What's  New  on  the  Wash  Line 

Mrs.  Lisbeth  Brasher,  Regional  Home  Economist. 
Detergents,  Inc. 

12:30  Luncheon— Rotunda  of  Main  Dining  Room 
Using  New  Foods  as  Teaching  Tools 

Barbara  Sampson,  Product  Representative. 

General  Foods,  Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL 

ARTS 

ASSOCIATION 

Chairman,  Holmes  A.  Cliver,  MetnchVn 


Saturday  1 :30 
Haddon  Hall 
Viking  Room 


Theme:  Two  Industrial  Arts  Activities  Worthy  of  Emphasis  in 
the  1950  Curriculum 

Leathercraft— from  the  5th  Grade  and  Beyond 

Leonard  Skolnik.  Industrial  Arts  Instructor.  Sussex  Ave. 
School,  Newark 


Architectural  Drawing  and  Model  Construction 
Applied  to  the  Social  Scientific  Curriculum 

Joseph  R.  Kordys,  Instructor,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Union  High  School 

(Exhibits  will  be  arranged  covering  both  activities) 


SCHOOL 

LIBRARY 

ASSOCIATION 


Saturday  10:30 
Claridge  Hotel 
Solarium 


President,  Marion  H.  Scott,  Westfield 

10:30  Registration 
1 1 :00  Business  Meeting 

What  You  Missed  in  Cleveland 

Harold  Thompson,  Treasurer,  New  Jersey  School  Library 
Association 

Regional  Planning— What  It  Means  to  the  School 
Librarian 

Janet  Z.  McKinlay,  Supervisor  of  Public  Libraries,  Trenton 

11:45  Education,  Whither  Bound 

Lesley  Frost,  Daughter  of  Robert  Frost,  Former  Head  of 
U.  S.  Information  Library  in  Spain 

1:00  Golden  Anniversary  Luncheon 

Guests  of  'Honor:  Esther  M.  Baker,  President. 

New  Jersey  Library  Association 
New  Jersey  School  Library  Pioneers 

Address  ^ 

Mary  Helen  Nahar,  Librarian,  Garden  City  High  School; 
President,  New  York  Library  Association 


o/ze  Skyscraper  hy  tke  Sea  ” 


400  delightful  rooms  with  private  tub  and  shower,  fresh  and  sea  water  . 
superlative  cuisine  .  .  .  three  ocean  decks  .  .  .  health  baths. 

Dancing  to  the  music  of  The  Guardsmen  in  the  Metric  Mayfair  Lounge 


Rates  from  $4.50  Each  Person  in  Double  Room 


Single  Occupancy  from  $6.00 


$3  extra  for  additional  person  in  double  room 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

GEORGE  B.  BRUNI,  General  Manager 
ADA  TAYLOR,  Sales  and  Advertising  Manager 
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ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  10:30 

MATHEMATICS  Hotel  Traymore 

TEACHERS  American  Room 

President,  Mrs.  Enphemia  S.  Gibson,  Kearny 

10:30-12:30  Mathematics  Can  Be  Fun 

Very!  Schnit,  Snperrisor  of  Mathematics,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Teaching  of  General  Mathematics 

Dr.  Virgil  S.  Mallory,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College 

Mathematics  for  the  Capable  Student 

H.  W.  Charlesworth,  President,  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics,  Denver,  Colorado 


STATE  SCHOOL  Saturday  2:30 

NURSES 

ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Netta  V.  Spine,  Raritan 

Council  on  Human  Relations 

ORGANIZATION  Saturday  11:00 

OF  TEACHERS 

President,  Mrs.  Camilla  R.  Lockwood,  Camden 

Wider  Horizons  for  Education 

Dr.  Charles  Johnson,  President,  Fisk  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


MODERN  Saturday  10:00 

LANGUAGE  Haddon  Hall  Hotel 

TEACHERS’ 

ASSOCIATION 

President,  Marie  Sora,  Maplewood 

Panel  Discussion 

ARTICULATION  BETWEEN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COL¬ 
LEGES  IN  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
Panel  Leaden  Marie  Sora,  Head  of  Department, 

South  Orange  and  Maplewood 
Reasonable  preparation  in  modern  languages  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  or  four  years  of  study  in  the  high  schools - 
Narka  Ward,  Head  of  Department,  Montclair 
What  kind  of  preparation  college  language  teachers  would 
like  entrants  to  possess  at  entrance  to  college  —  Prof. 
A.  T.  MacAllister,  Princeton  University 
Why  do  high  school  teachers  have  difficulty  in  achievini: 
reasonable  results?  —  Warren  Held,  Vice  Principal  and 
Head  of  Department,  Plainfield 
The  unique  contribution  of  the  modern  language  study  to 
international  understanding 

High  School  point  of  view:  Maurice  Rosenberg.  Central 
Evening  High  School,  Newark 
College  point  of  view:  Sister  Constance  Marie  Wallace. 

Professor,  College  of  Saint  Elizabeth 
What  suggestions  can  a  college  teacher  make  for  producing 
smooth^  and  easier  articulation? — Prof.  A.  W.  Holz- 
mann,  Rutgers  University 

Ganoral  Discussion 

Audience  Participation 

Exhibit 

Franco  American  Distribution  Center,  New  York  City 

12:30  Joint  Luncheon— Room  1344 

with  the  New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
Please  make  reservations  with 
Mr.  Frank  Soda,  High  School.  Atlantic  City  —  $2.5(1 


DEPARTMENT  Saturday  10:30 

QF  Hotel  Morton 

MUSIC 

President,  Samuel  W.  Peck,  Belleville 

10:30  Annual  Business  Meeting— Crow's  Nest 

Address  and  Music 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

1:00  Annual  Luncheon  Meeting— Main  Dining 
Room 

(Program  to  be  aimonnced) 


ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION 

(Program  to  be  announced) 

PSYCHOLOGICAL,  Saturday  10:00 

DEANS  &  COUNSELORS,  Hotel  Jefferson 
GUIDANCE  &  Auditorium 

PERSONNEL 

Presidents,  Dr.  G.  M.  Gilbert,  Princeton 

Howard  J.  Crosby,  Jr.,  New  Brunswick 
Paul  L.  Cambreleng,  Newark 

Emotional  Problems  of  the  School  Child  and 
Adolescent 

Daniel  A.  Prescott,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Institute  for  Child 
Study,  University  of  Maryland 

Emotional  Problems  of  the  Adult 

Alfred  Marrow,  Ph.D,,  President.  Harwood  Manufacturinv 
Corporation 

12:30  Luncheon— Thomas  Jefferson  Room 
Achieving  Emotional  Maturity 

(Speaker  to  be  announced) 

ASSOCIATION  FOR 
EDUCATION  BY  RADIO 

(Program  to  be  announced) 

RECREATION 
TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

President,  Leo  Reichgott,  Newark 
(Program  to  be  announced) 

SCIENCE  Saturday  10:01) 

TEACHERS’  Hotel  Claridge 

ASSOCIATION  Trimble  Hall 

President,  Dr.  Abraham  M.  Weckstein,  Newark 

10:00  Registration 


Saturday 
Hotel  Madison 
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10:10  All  the  Ways  of  Teaching  Science  (Illustrated) 

Dr.  Helen  B.  Warrin,  Principal,  South  8th  Street  School, 
Newark 

11:10  Spectacular  Science  (Illustrated) 

Dr.  Hubert  N.  Alyea,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Princeton  University 

12:10  Announcement  of  Recognition  Award  to  New 
Jersey  Scientist 

1 :00  Luncheon 

SECONDARY  Saturday  10:00 

SCHOOL  Haddon  Hall  Hotel 

PRINaPALS  Rutland  Room 

President,  Henry  B.  Cooper,  Pitman 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  Department  of  Superintendence 

Resume  of  Recent  Citizens  Committee  Activities  in 
New  Jersey  up  to  October  1st,  1950 

Activities  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Public  Schools 
Henry  Toy,  Elxecutive  Director 
Implications  of  Citizens  Committee  Activities  for 
School  Administrators  and  Schools  Generally 
Panel:  J.  Harry  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elizabeth 

Clark  W.  McDermith,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Passaic 

Roberts  V.  S.  Reed,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Summit 

Harry  L.  Stearns,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Englewood 

C.  H.  Threlkeld,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

South  Orange  and  Maplewood 
William  S.  Twichell,  Supervising  Principal,  Ramsey 


ASSOCIATION  Saturday  1 :00 

OF  SCHOOL  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel 

SECRETARIES  Green  Room 

President,  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Simone,  Trenton 

1:00  Registration 

2:00  Annual  Business  Meeting 

Mrs.  Ida  L.  Simone,  President,  Presiding 

3:30  Movie  and  Skits 
8:00  Registration  for  Party 
8:30  "Monte  Carlo"  Party 

Sunday  9:30 
Ocean  Terrace 

9:30  Registration 
10:00  Bosses  Brunch 

Musical  Mishaps 

Certrnde  Niedlinger 

DEPARTMENT  OF  Saturday  1 :00 

TEACHERS  OF  Hotel  Jefferson 

SLOW  LEARNERS  Solarium 

President,  Margarethe  Goehring,  Newark 

1:00-2:00  Some  Trends  in  the  Education  of 
Intellectually  Retarded  Children 


NEW  JERSEY  Saturday  10:00 

COUNCIL  FOR  Marlboroui^-Blcnheim 
SOCIAL  STUDIES  Wcdgewood  Room 

President,  Moe  Frankel,  Blast  Orange 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  Aasociation  of  Department  Heads  of 
New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  English; 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers;  Asaociation  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges 

10:00  Dovebping  Social  Attitudes  in  Social  Studies 
and  English  Classes 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Holm,  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
11:00  The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in 
Teaching  Today 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
New  York  University 


SPEECH  Saturday  10:30 

ASSOCIATION  Haddon  HaU 

Solarium 

President,  Richard  C.  Reager,  New  Brunswick 

Making  Lives  Count 

Dr.  Walter  Jacob,  Director  of  the  Vineland  Training 
School,  Vineland 

Discussion  and  Business  Meeting 

Chairman,  Leonora  Vaughn*Eames 


ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  10:00 

STATE  TEACHERS  Marlborough-Blenheim 
COLLEGES  Wcdgewood  Room 

President,  Paul  Clifford,  Montclair 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  Association  of  Department  Heads  of 
New  Jersey;  New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  English; 
New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography  Teachers;  New  Jersey 
Council  for  Social  Studies 

10:00  Developing  Social  Attitudes  in  Social  Studies 
and  English  Classes 

Prof.  Alfred  P.  Holm,  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 

11:00  The  Danger  of  Authoritarian  Attitudes  in 
Teaching  Today 

Prof.  Sidney  Hook,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy, 
New  York  University 


DEPARTMENT  Saturday  10:00 

OF  Haddon  H^l  Hotel 

SUPERINTENDENCE  Rutland  Room 

Chairman,  Ralph  P.  Gallagher,  Bound  Brook 

JOINT  MEETING  WITH  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Principals’  Association 

Resume  of  Recent  Citizens  Committee  Activities  in 
New  Jersey  up  to  October  1st,  1950 

Activities  of  the  National  Citizens  Committee  for 
Public  Schools 

Henry  Toy,  Executive  Director 

Implications  of  Citizens  Committee  Activities  for 
School  Administrators  and  Schools  Generally 

Panel:  J.  Harry  Adams,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elisabeth 

Clark  W.  McDermith,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Passaic 

Roberts  V.  S.  Reed,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Summit 
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Harry  L.  Stearns,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Elnglewood 

C.  H.  Threlkeld,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sonth  Orange  and  Maplewood 
William  S.  TwirhelL  Supervising  Principal.  Ramsey 


ASSOCIATION  OF  Saturday  2:30 

TEACHER-ASSISTANTS 

TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 

President.  Mrs.  Certmde  M.  Rnbin,  Newark 

Council  on  Human  Relations 


NEW  JERSEY 
TEACHER  VETERANS 
ASSOCIATION 

President,  Peter  Polowniak.  Passaic 
(Program  to  be  annonnred) 


VOCATIONAL  Saturday  10:00 

AND  ARTS  Haddon  Hall 

ASSOCL4TION 

President.  George  W.  Morgenroth,  Newark 

10:00  General  Meeting— Viking  Room 

A  Review  of  the  Past  and  the  Outlook  for  the 
Future  of  Vocational  and  Practical  Arts  Edu¬ 
cation  in  New  Jersey 

John  A.  McCarthy,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Vocational 
l)i\ision.  State  Department  of  Education  ' 

Developing  Better  Workers  for  Business  and 
Industry  Through  a  Better  Understanding  of 
Human  Relations 

Elizabeth  Irnin.  Director  in  charge  of  Education  and 
Information.  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor 

12:00  N.J.V.A.A.  Executive  Council  Meeting  and 
Luncheon— Mandarin  Room 


ALLIED  MEETINGS 

ALUMNI  ASSN.  Saturday  4:30 

STATE  TEACHERS  Hotel  Traymore 

COLLEGE,  NEWARK  R®®™ 

President,  David  Harris 

4:30-6:30  Tea 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
N.  J.  STATE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  AT  TRENTON 

The  Association  will  have  a  booth  on  the  ballroom  floor  of 
Convention  Hall  daring  the  Convention. 


DELTA  Saturday  8 : 30 

KAPPA  Hotel  Traymore 

GAMMA 

Breakfast  Meeting 

Guests  Welcome 

(Reservations:  Mrs.  Marion  W.  Fox.  121  N.  Hartford  Ave- 
Atlantic  City) 


GLASSBORO 
STATE  TEACHERS’ 
COLLEGE  ALUMNI 

President,  Carmela  M.  Stier 

Alumni  Luncheon 

Price  S2.00 


Friday  12:30 
Madisou  Hotel 
Solarium 


COUNCIL  OF 

TEACHER 

ORGANIZATIONS 


Saturday  2:00 
Convention  Hall 
Room  10 


President,  William  L.  Nicholls.  Highland  Park 

Panel  Discussion 

1.  Extra  Work.  Extra  Pay 

2.  Democratic  Supervision  and  Administration 

Pension  Information  by  Miss  Ida  Housman  Before  and 
After  the  Meetinn 


NJEA  BANQUET  RESERVATION  BLANK 


Banquet — Saturday,  Nov.  11,  6:30  P.M. 

Drets^  Optional 

. ,  1950 

Enclosed  find  $ . (check  or  money  order). 

Please  send  .  tickets  at  $5.00  each 

(tip  included)  to: 

Name . 

Address . 


Traymore  Hotel,  Atlantic  City 

Price  SS.hK) 

Detach,  All  out,  and  mail  with  check  to 

New  Jersey  Education  .Association 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

Make  checks  payable  to  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Please  make  reservations  as  early  as  possible. 

Table  assignments  will  be  made  in  order  of  their  re¬ 
ceipt.  If  a  group  wishes  to  sit  together,  the  reservations 
should  be  sent  together. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


ANNOVNCim  THE  SECOND  PRINTING  OF 


THE  THIRD 

Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook 

Edited  by  Oscar  Krisen  Buros 

• 

•  This  latest  volume  in  the  well-known  YEARBOOK  series,  now 
in  the  second  printing,  contains  evaluations  by  specialists  of 
ohje<^tive  tests  published  primarily  from  1940-1947.  Included 
also  i^  a  listing  of  methodology  books  witb  excerpts  of  published 
reviews.  Greater  coverage  and  additional  index  information 
are  only  two  of  the  new  features  of  THE  THIRD  MENTAL 
MEASUREMENTS  YEARBOOK. 


“One  of  the  indispensable  books  for  those  who  want  to 
know  the  usefulness,  validity  and  reliability  of  the  tests 
that  are  being  so  widely  used  in  many  fields.’* 

— Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 

“The  sum  total  of  information  provided  by  the  Yearbook 
represents,  better  than  any  other  single  publication,  the 
present  status  of  Mental  Measurement.” 

— Psychosomatic  Medicine 

“Oscar  Buros  and  Rutgers  University  are  performing  a 
signal  service  for  the  whole  field  of  tests  and  measure¬ 
ments.  The  Third  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  is  a 
must  book  for  every  personnel  psychologist  worthy  of 
the  name.” — Donald  G.  Paterson  in  Personnel  Psychology 


A  PARTIAL  LIST  OF  CONTENTS: 

705  tests 

Periodical  Directory  and  Index 

713  test  reviews  written  for  this  book 

Publishers  Directory  and  Index 

785  excerpts  of  pablished  book  reviews 

Classified  Index  of  Tests 

3368  book  and  journal  references  on  the 
construction,  use,  and  validity  of 
specific  tests 

Index  of  Names 

1063  pages,  x 

10",  $12.50 

Rutgers  University  Press 

New  Brunswick^  N.  J. 
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EACHINC  is  a  profession  in  which  scholarship  is 
essential  to  respect  and  confidence.  Teachers  must  always  be  learners,  seeking  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  subject  matter.  Each  year  they  should  add  to  their 
information  in  their  own  and  related  subjects.  They  must  also  seek  to  know  the 
minds  of  their  pupils  and  should  seek  and  use  the  best  thought  in  education. 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  subscribe  to  at  least  one  professional  journal; 
should  read  the  significant  books  in  education;  should  visit  the  classes  of  other 
teachers;  should  attend  teachers*  meetings;  and  should  enroll  in  summer  or  extension 
courses  in  colleges  or  universities. 

It  is  unethical  to  accept  benefits  without  supporting  the  organizations  which 
secure  and  maintain  them.  Teachers  should  give  active  support  to  their  local 
organizations,  the  State  Association,  and  the  NEA. 

The  ideas,  methods,  plans  or  devices  perfected  by  an  individual  teacher,  or  by 
groups  of  teachers  should  always  be  regarded  as  open  to  the  profession,  and  should 
be  made  available  freely. 

Professional  work  involves  many  difiicult  and  delicate  situations;  confidential 
correspondence  or  conversations  should  not  be  disclosed  at  any  time.  Teachers  should 
regard  as  confidential  all  information  on  the  financial  limitations  of  pupils,  their 
physical  or  mental  defects,  and  any  other  facts  of  which  public  discussion  might  tend 
to  humiliate  or  discourage  parents  or  children. 

Criticism  of  predecessors,  or  of  fellow-teachers,  is  unprofessional  except  with 
intent  to  serve  some  good  end  and  when  made  to  those  in  a  position  to  achieve  that 
end.  A  teacher  should  avoid  disparaging  educational  institutions,  unless  those 
institutions  are  guilty  of  gross  improprieties,  in  the  methods  or  matter  of  their 
instruction. 

In  all  business  and  professional  relations  teachers  owe  each  other  the  courtesy  of 
frank,  open  dealing. 


Teachers  and  Employment 


It  is  eminently  proper  for  a  teacher  to  seek  preferment 
and  promotion,  but  efforts  to  establish  reputation  or  obtain  positions  by  innuendo, 
exploitation,  personally  inspired  press  notices,  or  advertisement  are  undignified  and 
unprofessional.  A  teacher  should  refrain  at  all  times  from  the  use  of  prejudice  against 
other  teachers  to  obtain  advancement. 


It  is  undignified  and  unprofessional  for  a  teacher  to  apply  for  positions  not 
knowm  to  be  vacant.  This  does  not  bar  letters  of  inquiry  to  educational  authorities 
asking  about  possible  vacancies. 

Teachers  should  always  fulfill  their  obligations.  They  should  regard  contracts 
as  obligations  not  to  be  broken,  and  will  not  seek  release  from  contracts  without 
good  cause. 

It  is  unprofessional  for  an  employer  to  offer  a  position  to  a  teacher  for  any  part 
of  a  school  year  for  which  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  under  contract,  without  first 
informing  the  employer.  It  is  discourteous  to  observe  the  work  of  a  teacher  with 
a  view  to  employment,  without  consulting  the  administrator. 
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Teachers  should  not  request  a  sample  text  when  there  is  no  serious  prospect 
of  purchasing  books  in  that  field.  The  sale  of  sample  books  for  the  teacher’s  own 
gain  is  unethical. 

Teachers  retiring  from  positions  should  leave  on  file  all  records  and  reports 
for  the  guidance  of  their  successors. 

Teachers  who  fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  or  community  are  entitled  to  a 
frank  statement  of  the  reasons.  They  should  never  be  humiliated  by  non-election 
without  due  notice.  Such  notice  should  be  given  in  time  for  them  to  seek  positions 
elsewhere. 

If  teachers  are  forced  out  of  their  positions  under  conditions  to  which  no  self- 
respecting  member  of  the  profession  can  subscribe,  such  positions  should  be  left 
absolutely  open.  To  be  a  candidate  for  such  positions,  when  informed  of  the  con¬ 
ditions,  is  unprofessional. 
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Teachers,  Boards,  and  Community 


A  teacher  should  be  loyal  to  the  community,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  school  system.  Such  loyalty  prohibits  irresponsible  criticism 
of  the  Board,  of  the  school  organization,  its  policies  and  its  officers.  Teachers  will 
discourage  pupil  criticism  of  school  officers  and  policies;  they  will  not  indulge  in  such 
criticism  or  in  ill-natured  gossip  about  school  officers.  They  will  not  engage  in 
organized  conspiracy  against  executives.  Executives  will  be  guided  by  similar 
principles  in  their  relations  with  teachers. 

Boards  of  Education  are  the  representatives  of  the  citizens,  serving  without 
compensation,  to  look  after  the  educational  interests  of  the  community.  Teachers 
should  give  the  Board  their  good  will  and  confidence.  Protests  against  policies 
contrary  to  the  good  of  the  schools  or  teachers  should  be  presented  officially,  in  a 
dignified  manner,  to  the  officials  concerned.  These  in  turn  should  give  such  protests 
official  recognition  and  consideration. 

The  school  executive  is  the  proper  medium  of  communication  between  teachers 
and  the  Board.  Individual  members  of  the  Board  represent  it  only  when  authorized 
by  the  Board  to  do  so. 

Teachers  should  strive  for  constructive  cooperation  with  parents  and  the  public. 
Criticism  should  be  met  with  courtesy  and  consideration,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
mutual  understanding.  Teachers  should  make  every  possible  effort  to  keep  parents 
fully  informed  of  the  progress  and  standing  of  their  children,  using  both  candor 
and  courtesy. 

As  citizens,  teachers  should  identify  themselves  with  the  life  and  interests  of  their 
community.  They  should  be  forces  for  moral,  educational  and  civic  improvement. 
They  do  not,  as  teachers,  forfeit  their  right  to  personal,  social,  political,  or  religious 
beliefs. 

When  the  rights  of  the  children  are  being  denied,  or  when  the  schools  are  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  partisan  politics  or  personal  gain,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  teachers, 
jointly  or  individually,  to  inform  the  public  and  to  seek  remedies  through  legitimate 
channels. 
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Adoptetf  hy  the  Delegate  Assembly,  May  13,  1950 
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SONGS 

MELOOliS 

RHYTHMIC 

ACTIVmfS 


DR.  ALICE  V.  KEUHER 


LESLEY  FROST 


nientary  Principals) ;  Jerome  Salsbury 
of  Bloomfield  (Home  Economics) ; 
Veryl  Schult  of  Washington  (Mathe¬ 
matics);  Dr.  Hubert  N.  Alyea  (Sci¬ 
ence)  ;  Frank  J.  O’Brien  (Teachers  of 
Slow  Learners  I ;  Dr.  Walter  Jacob. 


Group  Programs 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

morist,  (Business  Education);  Gilbert 
Highet  of  Columbia  (Classical  Asso¬ 
ciation);  Mrs.  Bertha  M.  Lyons  (Ele- 


for  Elementary  Schools 


Yes,  by  popular  demand  of  teachers  from 
all  parts  of  the  nation,  RCA  Victor  is 
re-issuing,  on  single  78  rpm  records,  the 
educational  series  that  has  been  popular 
with  schools  for  many  years. 

These  RCA  Victor  records  were  origi¬ 
nally  selected  and  recorded  to  aid  in 
accomplishing  specific  aims  and  objectives 
in  the  school  music  program.  They  are 
recommended  by  leading  music  educators 
and  have  been  accepted  as  the  standard 
records  for  use  in  the  classroom. 


JUST  FIVE  MINUTES  WALK  _ 
FROM  CONVENTION  HALL. 

CIDarlborougbs^TBlcnbeini 


The  traditional  charm  and  ideal  location  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  Boardwalk  Hotel  have  long  proven  a  favorite  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers.  Spacious  sun  decks  and  solaria. 
Delicious  meals  at  modern  rates  in  two  beautiful  Dining 
Rooms. 

_  SPECIAL  CONVENTION  RATES 

DAZLY  —  EUROPEAN  PLAN 

Double  room  (twin  beds)  and  bath  . $9-$ll-tl2-$13 

Single  room  and  bath  . $6-$7-$8-t9 

Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  2  persons  . tl5-tl7 

Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  3  persons  . $15  to  $19 

Two  rooms  and  one  bath  for  4  persons  . $17  to  $22 

Double  room  (twin  beds)  running  water  . $7-$8 

Single  room,  running  water  . $4-$5 

Extra  perton  in  double  or  ningle  room  $3.00 
Baths  have  shower  and  tub  with  hot  and  cold  fresh  and  ocean  water 


Catalog  Includes 
Hundreds  of  Titles 


Choose  your  selections  from  hundreds  of 
titles  in  such  classifications  as :  Songs,  Melo¬ 
dies.  Rhythmic  Activities,  Folk  Dances, 
Games,  Records  for  Rural  Schools,  etc. 

These  RCA  Victor  Records  are  made 
of  non-breakable  vinyl  plastic.  They  play 
at  the  conventional  speed  of  78  rpm. 


*Priccs  are  suggested  list,  subject  to  change  without 
notice  and  do  not  apply  outside  continental  U.  S.  A. 


Telephone  5-I211 


Educatioiial  Services,  Dept.  133-1 
Radio  Corporatioa  of  America 
Camden,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  catalog  of  single  records  in 
the  RCA  Victor  Educational  Series. 


Name 


School 


New  Jersey  Teacher  Salaries  in  1950-51 

Association's  Annual  Survey  Covers  94  Per  Cent 
By  ROBERT  D.  BOLE  of  Teachers,  indicates  Average  Pay  of  $3550; 

NJEA  Research  Director  Minimums,  Moximums  Rise;  Average  Increase  $125; 

Trend  is  Totcard  More  Pay  for  Higher  Training 


The  1950-51  Salary  Survey  presents 
data  representing  416  New  Jersey 
school  districts  or  79  percent  of  the 
districts  which  employ  teachers.  These 
416  districts  employ  94  percent  of 
New  Jersey  school  teachers. 

The  data  contained  in  the  following 
tables  predict  1950-51  salary  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  appeared  in  June  1950. 
Teacher  turnover  combined  with  any 
salary  schedule  revision  during  the 
summer  months  would  alter  these  data. 
These  facts  should  be  considei^  in 
using  this  salary  information.  ' 

A  careful  estimate  based  up>on  the 
data  in  this  study  indicates  that  the 
average  New  Jersey  teacher  salary  for 
1950-51  is  $3550.  In  terms  of  1939 
'  purchasing  power  this  average  salary 
of  $3550  is  now  worth  $2,011.  If  the 
present  trend  of  rising  prices  continues 
this  real  salary  of  $2,011  will  become 
still  lower  in  the  coming  months. 

TAKE-HOME  PAT 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  the 
average  salary  of  $3550  is  not  take- 
home  pay.  The  New  Jersey  teacher 
with  no  dependents  earning  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  $3550  has  $447.19  in 
Federal  income  taxes  deducted  from 


ducing  his  average  salary  from  $3550 
to  $3218.84.  Impending  increases  in 
Federal  income  taxes  will  cut  into  the 
teacher’s  salary  still  further. 

Of  the  416  districts  listed  in  this 
study  353  reported  average  salary  in¬ 
creases  ranging  from  $10  to  $375. 
The  median  increase  was  $125.  While 
no  strictly  comparable  figure  for  last 
year  is  available,  the  1950-51  increase 
of  $125  is  undoubtedly  below  the  1949- 

50  salary  gain.  Included  in  the  1950- 

51  salary  increases  are  bonus  payments 
ranging  from  $50  to  $360.  In  1950-51 
32  districts  granted  bonuses  whose 
median  value  is  $115.  This  compares 
with  65  districts  in  1949-50  which  paid 
bonuses  having  a  median  value  of 
$186. 

MINraiUMS  ARE  BISINO 

231  of  the  416  districts  represented 
in  this  study  maintain  salary  schedules. 
There  is  a  definite  tendency  to  raise  the 
minimum  salaries  in  these  schedules. 
In  1949-50  the  median  4-year  minimum 
salary  schedule  figure  was  $2200;  in 
1950-51  it  is  $2300.  Where  in  1949-50 
19  districts  reported  schedule  mini- 
mums  of  $2500  or  greater,  the  1950-51 
figure  is  27.  In  1949-50  31  percent  of 
salary  schedule  minimums  were  $2400 
or  greater;  the  1950-51  percent  is  39. 
This  uplift  in  salary  schedule  minimum 
figures  undoubtedly  reflects  the  need 
of  school  districts  to  attract  elementary 


Committee  in  Charge 

This  study  was  made  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  NJEA’s 
Committee  on  Education  Research: 

Lehman  C.  Shucart 
Elizabeth,  Chairman 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Burns 
CliSside  Park 

Margaret  Connell 
Newton 

Dr.  John  B.  Geissincer 
Palmyra 

Maurice  Lutzke 
Newark 

Fanny  D.  Rittenberg 
Egg  Harbor  City 


teachers  in  a  period  of  teacher  shortage 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Salary  schedule  maximums  are  also 
increasing.  In  1949-50  there  were  25 
districts  which  reported  a  4-year  maxi¬ 
mum  salary  of  $4500  or  greater;  in 
1950-51  the  figure  is  31.  The  median 
4-year  maximum  salary  in  1949-50  was 
$3700;  in  1950-51  it  is  $38C«. 

As  in  1949-50,  school  districts  in 
1950-51  maintained  schedules  which 
show  a  median  spread  of  14  years  from 
minimum  to  maximum  salaries. 

REWARD  TRAININO 

Still  another  trend  revealed  in  the 
1950-51  Salary  Survey  is  the  spreading 
practice  of  school  districts  to  reward 
extra  professional  training  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  higher  salaries.  In  1950-51, 
for  example,  94  percent  of  the  salary 
schedules  included  a  5-year  training 
level;  in  1949-50  the  percent  was  81; 
in  1948-49  the  figure  was  76  percent. 

The  1950-51  Survey  shows  that  gains 
are  still  being  made  in  teacher  salaries. 
These  gains,  however,  are  slowing 
down.  Less  than  50  percent  of  New 
Jersey  school  districts  have  salary 
schedules,  though  the  districts  without 
salary  schedules  are  the  smaller,  less- 
wealthy  districts.  A  study  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tables  will  show  that  in  a  great 
many  districts  teacher  salaries  are  still 
absurdly  low.  There  is  a  great  deal 
still  to  be  done  before  New  Jersey  can 
boast  that  it  is  paying  professional 
salaries  for  professional  work  done  in 
the  classroom. 

Pag*  35 


yearly  pay  checks.  This  leaves  an 
actual  take-home  salary  of  $3102.81. 
The  teacher  with  one  dependent  pays 
$331.16  in  Federal  income  taxes,  re- 


Salaries,  State  Aid,  and  Taxes 

The  figures  summarized  here  and  reported  in  detail  on  the  following 
pages  are  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  teacher.  Not  every  teacher,  how¬ 
ever,  sees  the  direct  connection  between  these  figures  and  the  work  of  the 
NJEA  in  the  field  of  state  school  aid  and  tax  revision. 

Of  the  money  which  pays  these  salaries  roughly  one-fifth  comes  to 
local  school  districts  from  our  state  government  Without  this  aid,  many  of 
these  salaries  would  be  far  lower  than  they  are.  Without  more  state  aid, 
any  widespread  increases  are  most  unlikely,  since  local  property  taxes  in 
New  Jersey  are  already  among  the  highest  in  the  nation.  More  state  aid, 
in  turn,  depends  upon  major  Ganges  in  New  Jersey’s  state  tax  system. 

When  your  State  Association,  therefore,  carries  on  state-wide  campaigns 
for  increas^  state  aid  and  a  broader  tax  base,  it  is  working,  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  to  raise  the  salary  levels  reported  in  this  study.  TTiis  year  it  is 
trying  to  get  every  New  Jersey  citizen,  including  teachers,  to  see  the  filmstrip 
TALK  about  TAXES  issued  by  the  Educational  Policies  Commission.  See 
it  yourself,  ask  to  have  it  presented  before  your  fellow-teachers,  and  promote 
it  actively  in  your  community.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  your  future 
pay-checlu. 
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Se/uAe  in  the  MoAe^ 


TOTAL  READING  PROGRAM 


READING  FOR  LIVING  SERIES 

by 

WILLIAM  H.  BURTON  CLARA  BELLE  BAKER 

Graduate  School  of  Education  National  College 

Harvard  University  of  Education 

GRACE  K.  KEMP 
Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


A  Complete  Basic  Program  for  Grades  One  through  Three 

(Program  for  middle  grades  in  preparation) 

READING  FOR  LIVING  SERIES: 

•  Offers  a  basic  reading  program  with  content,  organization,  and 
meffiods  directed  to  the  all-round  development  of  the  child.  Reading 
for  living  is  the  core  purpose  of  the  program. 

•  Covers  the  three  major  related  areas  of  the  total  reading  program, 
including  (1)  developmental  reading  or  systematic  growth  in  desir¬ 
able  interests  and  attitudes  and  in  the  ability  to  read  with  power  and 
understanding;  (2)  functional  growth  in  work-type  or  study  skills; 
and  (3)  effective  growth  in  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  literature. 

•  Stresses  in  all  stages  of  the  child’s  development  the  fundamental 
ongoing  activities  related  to  readiness,  integration  with  other  lan¬ 
guage  arts,  group  and  individualized  instruction,  and  evaluation  of 
achievement. 

•  Provides  all  the  essentials  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  total  reading  program. 

Correspondence  solicited  concerning  this  new  series  for  classroom  use 

THE  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY.  INC. 

TSO  North  Meridian  Street  468  Fourth  Avenue 

Indianapoiis  7,  Indiana  New  York  16,  New  York 


Tea,  Teachers,  and 
Terpsichore 

It’ll  be  a  mighty  sociable  conven¬ 
tion.  Right  from  the  start  there  will 
be  teas,  lunches,  dinners,  and  dances 
galore.  The  Exhibitors  will  hold 
their  annual  dance  at  the  Chalfonte 
Hotel  on  Friday  Evening;  the  NJEA 
will  sponsor  both  a  dance  (ball¬ 
room)  and  a  square  dance  on  Satur¬ 
day  evening  at  the  same  hotel. 

Corma  Mowrey,  NEA  President, 
will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  Reception 
and  Tea  for  heads  of  local  teacher 
associations  on  Friday  afternoon, 
and  the  NJEA  will  hold  its  annual 
banquet  on  Saturday  evening  with 
Bertha  Lawrence  as  the  main  speak¬ 
er.  Her  subject,  believe  it  or  not. 
is  “The  Serendipity  of  Teaching.” 

On  Saturday  many  of  the  NJEA 
affiliated  groups  will  sponsor  lunch¬ 
eons.  Among  these  are  the  Art. 
Business  Education.  ACE.  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  Classical  and 
Modern  Language.  Elementary  Prin¬ 
cipals,  Geography,  English.  Social 
Studies,  STC.  Home  Economics. 
I-ibrary,  Music,  Psychological. 
Deans  and  Counselors.  Guidance 
and  Personnel  and  Science  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Modern  American  composers  will 
get  a  large  share  of  the  All-State 
Concert  at  the  NJEA  Convention  on 
Sunday,  November  12.  The  orches¬ 
tra  is  including  music  by  Morton 
Gould.  David  Rose,  and  Aaron  Cope¬ 
land,  along  with  Dvorak  and  Bee¬ 
thoven. 

A  choral  feature  of  the  program 
will  he  an  American  cantata  by  Leo 
Sowerhy,  “The  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal,”  a  musical  setting  of  the  well- 
known  poem  by  James  Russell 
Lowell. 

Max  Pecker  of  New  Brunswick 
will  conduct  the  orchestra  this  year, 
and  Herald  A.  Jones  of  East  Orange 
will  lead  the  chorus. 


CENTRALLY  LOCATED  NEAR  BEACH  .  .  . 

Medarn  •  Firapreef 
MPULAa  CONTINENTAL 

{rillon  »«»»«' 

rrea  Parking 
,  E.  T.  WALSH,  Mgr. 

Write  or  Phone  —  ATLANTIC  CITY  4-6521 


Is  the  teaching  of  ARITHMETIC 
(in  the  lower  grades)  a  PROBLEM? 

THE  NUMBER  PLAY  PROGRAM  it  op  aKcallent 
SOLUTION.  PleoM  writ*  to  Miss  Ida  Birdsall, 
T*och*r.  Sh*  will  answ*r  all  qu*stions  ond 
"figur*  out"  th*  onswors.  LITTLE  RED  SCHOOL 
HOUSE,  INC.,  3a  Main  Str**t,  Monosquon,  N  J. 
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Itilen  to  THl  RAIIKOAD  HOUK 


Grade  Schools 
Found  Short  of 
Rest  Facilities 


Destination... 
National  Defense ! 


The  results  of  a  recent  comprehen¬ 
sive  questionnaire  on  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  New  Jersey  elementary 
schools  disclosed  some  interesting  facts 

survey, 

T  number  of  items,  was  made 
by  the  Professional  Group  of  the  Class¬ 
room  T — I ’ 

idea  of  obtaining 


about  teacher  facilities, 
covering  a 


Teachers’  Association,  with  the 
a  picture  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  average 
elementary  teacher  works. 

The  finditigs  might  well  be  studied 
by  interested  parents  and  organized 
community  groups  who  are  anxious  to 
improve  conditions  in  their  buildings. 

Almost  half  of  the  schools  surveyed, 
73  out  of  159,  reported  no  comfortable 
teachers’  room.  Yet  industry  and 
business  consider  a  proper  rest\,room 
for  employees  a  “must*’  to  prc^mote 
efficient  work. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reported  that  they  were  not  permitted 
freedom  of  relaxation  without  inter¬ 
ference,  although  medical  authorities 
agree  that  teachers  particularly  need 
free  rest  periods  to  relieve  tension. 

Lavatory  facilities  were  insufficient 


America  is  on  the  move  toward  the  only  destination  that  offers  security 
for  our  people  —  effective  preparedness  for  national  defense. 

And,  coming  at  a  time  of  peak  industrial  production,  that  means 
full  throttle  ahead  for  our  entire  national  effort. 

Again,  as  before,  it  will  be  the  railroads’  job  to  weld  together 
America’s  vast  resources  of  men,  machines  and  material. 

For  only  the  railroads  —  with  ribbons  of  steel  linking  town  and  farm 
with  city  and  factory  —  can  perform  a  moving  job  of  this  tremendous 
volume. 

How  big  is  their  job?  You  get  some  idea  when  you  remember  that 
in  World  War  II,  the  nation  called  on  the  railroads  to  move  90%  of 
all  war  freight  and  97%  of  all  organized  military  travel! 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  railroads  have  spent  4  Vi  billion  dollars 
to  provide  better  locomotives,  new  and  better  cars,  new  signals  and 
shops,  improved  tracks  and  terminals  —  the  things  that  go  to  make 
better  railroads. 

And  right  now  they  are  spending  another  500  million  dollars  for 
more  new  freight  cars  —  ail  to  the  end  that  America  shall  have  the  rail 
transportation  which  it  needs,  whether  in  peace  or  in  war. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 


What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 

By  HEBER  H.  RYAN 

AtMiHlaiit  ConimiHsioner  for  Secondarv  Education 


The  caption  of  this  article  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  at  this  moment  is  being 
raised  by  millions  of  Americans.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  planet  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  able-bodied  men  and 
women,  employing  every  modem  re¬ 
finement  of  fabulous  equipment  and 
materials  of  destruction  in  the  effort 
to  prevent  the  over-running  of  one- 
half  of  a  people  by  the  other  half. 
Eiconomic  misfortune,  physical  agony, 
and  death  are  a  part  of  the  picture. 
Can  you  blame  a  young  fellow  for 
shrieking,  as  he  watches  the  flow  of 
his  own  blood,  “What  are  we  fighting 
for?”  And  can  you  blame  the  folks 
at  home,  as  they  ponder  the  casualty 
lists,  for  echoing  that  question? 

Of  course,  there  is  a  genuine  answer, 
born  of  American  ideology  and  in¬ 
ducted  into  American  thought  and 
feeling  without  falsehood  or  pretense. 
In  this  land  of  ours  we  do  not  make 
use  of  hypodermics  to  inject  attitudes; 
we  grow  ideals  and  attitudes  by  means 
of  nutrition.  A  young  person  is 
entitled  through  learning  to  make 
desirable  ideals  and  attitudes  a  part  of 
himself.  They  will  function  best  in  his 
life  if  they  are  based  on  understanding. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  fields  of  learning, 
his  progress  would  be  fatally  slow  with¬ 
out  the  help  that  other  people  can  give 
him.  That  is  where  schools  come  in. 
Schools  are  established  to  speed  up  the 
learning  process.  The  more  complex 
our  life  becomes,  the  more  help  each 
generation  needs  in  order  to  avoid  a 
crippling  delay  of  personal  competence. 
Just  now  the  most  urgent  part  of  our 
job  may  well  be  to  teach  the  answer 
to  the  question  “Why?” 

NO  PROBLEM  IN  RUSSIA 

In  Soviet  Russia,  this  problem  is 
not  a  puzzling  one.  From  babyhood 
each  individual  is  drilled  in  certain 
convictions  —  that  only  communism 
makes  for  human  welfare;  that  all 
other  beliefs  are  aimed  at  slavery  for 
the  common  man;  that  other  nations 
are  aggressively  hostile;  diat  one’s  life 


has  no  value  except  as  it  contributes  to 
communism;  and  so  on  through  a  list 
of  stultifying  indoctrinations.  Here 
Russia  has  one  advantage  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  such  a  campaign :  to  the 
Kremlin,  a  lie  has  the  same  ethical 
value  as  a  truth;  the  worth  of  a  state¬ 
ment  is  judged,  not  by  its  harmony 
with  truth,  but  by  the  effects  it  will 
produce.  The  w'ooden  face  of  Comrade 
Malik  expresses  this  conviction.  Thus, 
Russia  arouses  fanatical  feeling  and 
effort. 

It  would  be  futile  and  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  list  here  even  the  major 
values  which  we  are  now  defending. 


One  of  them,  however,  does  stand  out 
prominently  in  the  light  of  current 
international  developments.  We  call  it 
“Freedom”.  The  desire  for  freedom 
must  surely  be  a  fundamental  human 
craving;  in  no  other  way  can  we  ex¬ 
plain  the  struggle  which  man  has  made 
to  acquire  it.  “Freedom,”  like  “Democ¬ 
racy,”  cannot  be  defined  in  abstract 
terms;  it  must  be  defined  in  terms  of 
people  and  things,  times  and  circum¬ 
stances.  At  least  we  picture  it  clearly 
enough  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  other 
things  for  it.  We  are  unique  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  in  that  for  two 
centuries  we  have  been  tasting  free¬ 
dom.  Our  desire  for  it  is  no  nameless 
longing;  it  is  an  appetite  based  on 
satisfying  experiences.  We  are  not 
going  to  give  it  up.  That,  among  other 
things,  is  what  we  are  fighting  for. 

Let  us,  then,  in  our  teaching  of 
national  devotion,  go  beyond  stereo¬ 
types  and  generalities.  America  is 
real;  it  is  good  to  all  of  us.  It  is  in 
danger.  The  slimy  arms  of  a  dictator¬ 
ship  are  crawling  in  our  direction; 
South  Korea  is  a  way-station.  We  have 
heard  the  pronouncement  that  com¬ 
munism  and  our  way  of  thinking  can¬ 
not  eventually  live  together  on  this 
earth.  Maybe  not;  but  we  know  which 
will  survive.  That  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for. 


WANT  TO  CLEAR  VP  SVMMEK  BILLS? 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union.  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark* 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdovme  Terrace,  Plainfield 

Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 

Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 

Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 

Teaneck  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 

Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 

Union  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 

Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  Su,  Hackettstown 

West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington 

West  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

I 

•  All  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 
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USE  THIS  COUPON 

State  Teachers  Magazines,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated. 
3c  is  inclosed  for  each  item  checked. 

lb  3b  7b  9b  11b  19b  20b  23b 

Name .  . . 

Subject  taught . . . Grade . 

School  name . . . . . . 

School  address . . . . 

City . . . . . State . 

Enrollment:  Boys .  Girls . . . . . . 


The  New  AMPRO 

16  MM  SOUND  PROJECTOR 


oe^RTe^cHe«s 

you  ooHTt*eeo 

OR. 

youR  •uiui ' 


,reiGHS 

VOU  can  carry 
io  roo.  with  ease. 

,,  year-old  student  can  run 

X  seconds  and 

IT.  Sets  "P  ^  ^  controls 

re^ttrc-L%o  operate. 

NO  MORE 
dasase. 


YOU'LL  AGREE! 
NEVER  BEFORE  SO  MANY  QUALITY  FEATURES 
IN  A  PRECISION  16mm  PROJECTOR  PRICED  SO  LOW! 


_ 

for  the  Asking 

To  be  the  first  in  your  school  with  the  new 
teaching  ideas  and  devices,  watch  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns  in  The  Review.  You  will 
save  lime  by  using  the  advertiser’s  own 
coupon.  The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience 
in  ordering  several  items. 

lb  Atoms,  Eneriry,  Electrons.  Three 
articles  In  one  booklet  reprinted 
from  Compton’s  Pictured  Ency¬ 
clopedia  gives  basic  scientific  facts 
and  materials  bearing  upon  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  atomic  power.  Great¬ 
est  interest  on  the  high  school 
level,  but  available  to  teachers  who 
wish  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  raised,  even  at  the 
primary  level.  Single  copies  only. 
(F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.) 

3b  Specimen  ^ts  of  Scorexe,  the  new 
device  for  scoring  tests.  Can  be 
used  with  either  hand  or  machine- 
scored  tests.  Saves  teachers  up 
to  90%  of  scoring  time.  Designed 
for  use  only  with  California''  Test 
Bureau  tests.  Sets  sent  only  to 
administrators,  principals  or  super¬ 
visors.  (California  Test  Bureau.) 

7b  Old  King  Coal  Calls  a  New  Tono— 
a  lively  quiz  booklet.  Your  pupils 
will  enjoy  learning  about  our  great¬ 
est  natural  resource  with  this  en¬ 
tertaining  and  accurate  booklet 
(Bituminous  C^al  Institute.) 

9b  Getting  the  most  out  of  Crajrons— 
Pamphlet  on  the  uses  of  crayons, 
illustrated  by  four-color  plates  of 
crayon  sketches.  Explains  differ¬ 
ence  In  crayon  composition  and 
type  of  work  for  which  each  kind 
is  best  adapted;  directions  for  artis¬ 
tic  blending  and  shading:  with 
listing  of  old  and  new  types  of 
crayons  available  for  educational 
use.  (Milton  Bradley  Company.) 

11b  Catalog,  St  pages,  illustrating  and 
describing  Worktext,  Workbooks 
and  other  instructional  aids  avail¬ 
able  for  all  elementary  and  high 
school  subjects  In  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  music,  tests, 
reading,  historv.  health,  shopwork 
and  many  others.  (The  Steck 
Company.) 

19b  Bibliography  of  Railway  Literature 
— a  48-page,  illustrated  booklet  con¬ 
taining  brief  descriptions  of  283 
books,  booklets,  and  periodicals  on 
railway  transportation.  'Tltlea.  au¬ 
thors,  publishers,  prices,  and  other 
data  given.  Ckipies  for  Classroom 
distrihutlon.  (Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads.) 

20b  19M-61  44-page  catalog  describing 
nearly  400  films  closely  integrated 
with  the  school  curriculum.  The 
new  catalog  also  lists  all  EBFllms 
in  a  special  section  showing  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  in  which  thev  may  be 
used.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Films.) 

23b  Booklet — "How  can  the  musically 
untrained  elementary  teacher  bring 
worthwhile  musical  experiences 
into  her  classroom?”  In  three 
articles,  the  question  is  answered  by 
an  authority  In  the  psychology  of 
music;  bv  a  sunervisor  of.  music 
appreciation;  and  by  a  director  of 
instrumental  music.  (Silver  Burdett 
Qjmpany.) 


Easy  to  carry!  Easy  to  set  up!  Easy  to 
thread!  Easy  to  operate!  Truly  everything 
a  teacher  ever  dreamed  of  in  a  projector 
—that's  the  wonderful  Ampro  Stylist! 

The  amazing  Stylist  shows  silent  films 
or  "talkies.”  Pictures  are  crystal-clear— 
easy  on  the  eyes.  Sound  is  true-to-life. 


You’ll  discover  that  students  learn  more 
faster  —  remember  it  longer  —  and  enjoy 
learning  the  Ampro  Stylist  way. 

A  comparison  by  your  School  Board 
will  show  the  Stylist  to  give  all  the  fine 
performance  of  $500.00  projectors.  Yet 
the  Stylist  costs  only  $354.00  complete. 


ROOST  AUDIENCE  CAPACITY 
OF  STYLIST  PROJECTOR 


AMPRO  CORPORATION 

(Geimrot  fncitioK  Eqvtp.  Carp.  Sab*idi<py) 

tniiH  C<nwi  mi>4  N»|«dw»  < 

ISmm  txMid  ■■  Ww  •  Top*  E«c«ra»ri 


Ampro  Power  Speaker 
Model  690  converts  the  Styl¬ 
ist  from  a  Classroom  proiec- 
tor  so  it  can  be  used  in  large 
auditoriums.  Powerful  12" 
Permanent  Magnet  speaker; 
easy-carrying  handle;  hand¬ 
some  luggage-type  case. 

$9979  cOMniTE 


til 


MAIL  COUPON  .  .  .WRITE  NOW! 


CNNUTNE.  SK  E.  EBTEM  Mt..  CMUM  II.  lU. 
Rush  me  FREE  illustrated  literature  on 
the  amazing  Ampro  Stylist  Proieaor  for 
school  use  .  .  .  also  folder  on  Ampro 
Model  6^  Power  Speaker. 

Same . 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

Ij  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK.  AND  HAVE  | 

ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM  — 

'  I 

SCHOOL  LAW  TAXES  PENSIONS 


Jud^e  Milton  A.  Feller 
NJEA  Attorney 

A  t4>acher  under  tenure  Hubmitted  to 
an  operation  in  June,  after  the  close  of 
school.  On  the  advice  of  her  physician 
she  did  not  report  for  duty  until  January 
of  the  followinK  year.  The  Board  of 
Education  refused  to  srant  this  teacher 
sick  leave  pay  because  (die  did  not  report 
for  duty  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September.  Is  this  particular  teacher 
entitled  to  sick  leave  pay? 

Yes.  The  teacher,  being  under 
tenure,  held  a  permanent  position  in 
the  school  district  in  which  she  was 
employed.  The  statute  defines  sick 
leave  to  mean  the  absence  from  his 
<u  her  POST  OF  DUTY  of  the  teacher, 
principal  or  supervising  principal  be¬ 
cause  of  personal  disability  due  to  ill¬ 
ness  or  injury,  etc.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  a  person  under  tenure  to  commence 
teaching  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  in  order  to  have  a  post  of  duty 
from  which  he  may  be  absent  due  to 
illness,  etc.  The  teacher,  being  a  per¬ 
manent  employee,  has  a  position  or  post 
of  duty  from  year  to  year. 

A  teacher  is  absent  from  school  for 
five  days  due  to  illness  from  Monday  to 
Friday  inclusive.  The  teacher  returns 
to  school  on  Monday  and  makes  a  claim 
for  sick  leave  pay  for  seven  days  includ¬ 
ing  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Is  the  teacher 
entitled  to  this  claim? 

No.  He  is  entitled  to  sick  leave  pay 
for  five  days  from  Monday  to  Friday 
inclusive.  He  is  not  entitled  to  any¬ 
thing  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  since 
the  statute  permits  sick  leave  pay  for 
being  absent  from  school  due  to  illness, 
etc.,  on  school  days  only. 

Are  strikes  by  teachers  unlawful  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey? 

There  is  no  law  in  New  Jersey  mak¬ 
ing  strikes  by  teachers  unlawful.  How¬ 
ever,  under  the  present  law  any  teacher 
who  fails  to  report  for  duty  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  school  district  may  be  brought 
up  on  charges  of  insubordination  by 
the  local  board  of  education. 

Does  a  local  board  of  education  have 
a  legal  right  to  take  away  from  a 
principal  any  of  the  duties  that  he  is 
requii^  to  perform  under  school  law? 

No.  These  duties  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  a  principal  by  a  local  board 
of  education  since  such  duties  are  re¬ 
quired  by  law.  However,  a  local  board 
may  assign  additional  duties  to  a 
principal  as  long  as  they  do  not  con¬ 
flict  with  those  required  by  law. 


liy  Robert  I).  Hole 
\JKA  Research  Director 

How  much  additional  tax  revenue 
will  New  Jersey  need  within  five  years? 

About  S77,0(K).(X)0.  Of  this  amount 
Sd(),(KX),(KK)  will  be  needed  to  balance 
the  State  budget  proj)erl).  S47,(KM),()IX> 
will  be  needed  to  meet  rising  school 
costs  brought  on  by  rising  school  en¬ 
rollments.  This  is  a  minimum  figure. 

Should  the  additional  tux  revenue  be 
raised  at  the  local  or  state  tax  level? 

At  the  State  level.  Property  taxes, 
chief  source  of  local  tax  revenues,  have 
increased  over  $100,000,000  since 
1939;  the  average  state  property  tax 
rate  has  jumped  from  $4.62  per  $100 
in  1939  to  $6.20  per  $100  in  1950. 
The  New  Jersey  citizen  pays  just  about 
the  highest  local  property  fax  in  the 
country  while  New  Jersey’s  state  tax 
per  capita  is  now  the  lowest. 

Hlmt  major  state  taxes  might  be 
adopted  in  New  Jersey? 

The  general  sales  tax  employed  by 
28  states;  the  corporate  income  tax 
used  by  33  states;  the  personal  income 
tax  us^  in  31  states.  There  are  only  5 
states  which  do  not  employ  at  least  one 
of  these  major  taxes — New  Jersey  is 
among  them.  17  states  employ  all  3  of 
these  major  state  taxes. 

How  much  revenue  would  each  of  the 
nuijor  state  taxes  raise? 

A  2  percent  general  sales  tax  with 
food  exempt  has  been  estimated  to  raise 
$62,000,000  annually.  A  7  percent 
corporate  income  tax  will  raise  $84,- 
000,000.  A  modest  personal  income 
tax  w  ith  graduated  rates  up  to  4  percent 
will  raise  $42,000,000. 

How  much  would  a  New  Jersey  citizen 
pay  if  a  generai  saies  tax  or  a  personal 
income  tax  were  adopted? 

A  2  percent  sales  tax  with  food 
exempt  would  mean  that  a  family  with 
a  $3,000  income  might  pay  about  $20 
yearly ;  a  $5,000  family  would  probably 
pay  a  maximum  of  $^.  The  adoption 
of  a  personal  income  tax  with  rates 
graduated  from  1  to  4  percent  would 
mean  that  a  single  person  with  a  tax¬ 
able  income  of  $3400  would  pay  about 
$38;  a  married  couple  with  two  chil¬ 
dren  would  pay  only  $1.  The  single 
person  with  a  taxable  income  of  $5,000 
would  pay  up  to  $70  in  personal  income 
taxes  while  the  $5,000  taxable  income 
family  would  pay  about  $24. 


Hy  John  A.  Wood,  III 
Secretary,  T.P.&A.F. 

Assembiy  286  of  1950,  now  C'hapter 
268  of  the  Laws  of  this  year,  guarantees 
a  new-entrant  member  fuli  pension  on 
retiring  after  his  sixtieth  birthday  in 
good  health  after  thlrty-flve  years  of 
accredited  service.  Please  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  age  sixty.  I  thought 
age  sixty-two  was  the  superannuation 
age. 

A  clear  explanation  of  this  ame;id- 
ment  requires  a  little  historical  back¬ 
ground. 

When  the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  law  was  passed  in  1919 
there  were  two  classes  of  membership, 
— present-entrants  and  new-entrants. 
and  two  types  of  retirement  provided 
for, --  superannuation  retirement  after 
age  sixty -two  and  disability  retirement 
before  age  sixty-two  after  ten  years  of 
service.  In  1920  the  law  was  amended 
giving  to  present-entrant  members 
only,  not  new-entrant  members,  the 
right  to  retire  after  thirty-five  years  of 
employment  regardless  of  age. 

It  was  not  until  1946  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  was  persuaded  to  allow  new- 
entrant  members  to  retire  after  thirty- 
five  years  of  employment  regardless  of 
age.  This  was  covered  by  Chapter  153 
of  the  Laws  of  1946,  but  the  Legislature 
required  a  cut  in  pension  for  any  new- 
entrant  member  who  claimed  this  serv¬ 
ice  retirement  before  age  sixty-two. 

The  present  amendment  removes  the 
penalty, — the  cut  in  pension  if  a  new- 
entrant  has  attained  age  sixty  when  he 
claims  retirement. 

The  percentages  of  full  pension  to 
be  allowed  a  new-entrant  member  with 
thirty-five  years  of  service  at  retirement 
on  retiring  before  age  sixty  are  under 
study  and  possible  revision  by  thf 
actuary  and  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

When  is  the  annual  convention  of  tb* 
Retirement  System? 

By  law  it  is  set  for  Saturday,  OctoWr 
21.  At  that  time  delegates  elected  in 
the  various  counties  will  choose  i 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Tlw 
term  of  William  R.  Stover  expires  this 
year.  At  that  time,  too,  copies  of  thf 
annual  report  of  the  Trustees  will  bf 
made  available. 
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Some  ihinfs  we  as  teachers 
might  do  as  a  result  of  the  facts 
gathered  by  survey  and  research 
in  other  schools. 


By  THOMAS  E.  ROBIISSOIS 

Mercer  County  Superintendent 


('uncepts  Often  Mangled:  In 
Utah  a  group  of  7.5  eighth-graders  di¬ 
vided  into  groups  to  draw  up  rules  to 
govern  their  conduct  in  the  classroom. 
The  one  statement  common  to  all  lists 
of  rules  was  “cooperate  with  others”, 
lUlien  asked  to  define  in  writing  their 
concept  of  “cooperate  with  others”, 
their  answers,  in  order  of  frerjuency, 
were  “Do  what  you're  told”.  “Don't 
whis[)er”.  “Agree  with  the  teacher”, 
“B«‘  nice  to  people”.  “Stick  up  for  your 
rights”.  “Quit  chewing  gum".  “Don’t 
do  what  others  want  you  to  do"  and 
“Get  your  hooks  hack  to  the  lihrarv  on 
time”.  W  hen  the  teachers  re-examined  ' 
the  uses  they  had  made  of  the  word 
“coofHTate”  in  their  classroom  pro¬ 
cedures.  they  could  see  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  obtained  their  meanings. 

How  do  you  U!-e  ihe  wi»rd  ~roo|i«*r;(te” 
in  your  relulion-  hip.  vsitli  your  pupils? 
From  your  u.c  of  the  word,  eomd  the 
pupils  full  to  ftet  a  dynaniir  underVtand- 
ini;  of  the  word?  How  would  your 
pupils  define  “('.ooperale  with  others?” 
it  i>  fre.|uently  helpful  to  obtain  pupils’ 
I'onreplions  of  word  ineaninft,  to  disrover 
whether  unconseiously  your  own  tearhinft 
is  responsible  for  ineorrert  under.tand- 
infs. 

Correcting  Wrong  Numbers:  A 
test  given  recently  in  a  Stiuthern  C.ali- 
fornia  school  system  revealed  that  only 
7  per  cent  tif  the  Fourth  tirade  know 
how  to  use  a  telephone  directory  cor¬ 
rectly.  Yet  it  can  easily  he  taught  along 
with  teaching  how  to  use  indexes  in  the 
reference  hooks.  The  classified  section 
of  a  directory  is  unlike  any  other  refer¬ 
ence  the  fourth-grade  children  have 
met  before,  and  has  to  he  taught  as  a 
!  s|iecific  situation. 

Ho  your  pupils  know  how  to  use  a  tele¬ 
phone  directory?  At  what  (trade  should 
I  they  learn?  How  many  of  your  pupils 
(|  have  telephones?  Should  all  children 
learn  directory  skill  recardless  of  whether 
they  have  telephones? 

■  History  Can  Improve:  A  recent 
.  study  of  eighth-grade  history  teaching 

made  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  indicates  that 
-  pupils  do  Ivetter  thinking  while  study - 
ing  and  retain  more  of  what  they  have 
:  learned  when  part  of  the  regular  history 
i  course  is  spent  in  instruction  in  the 
sjiecial  reading  and  study  skills  of 
historv. 

Ho  you  spend  time  in  history  class  in 
developinc  history  readiness?  Do  you 
know  which  study  and  reading  skills  are 
needed  in  your  subject,  and  assume  re- 
1  sponsihility  yourself  for  their  develo|i- 
L  ment?  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is 
f  to  -ay  of  failing  pupils:  **They  came  to 
J  me  unprepared.  There's  nothing  I  can 

■  do  except  to  fail  them.”  When  the  prom- 
1  lem  is  leaching,  there’s  always  soitiething 
I  a  teacher  can  do.  The  interesting  thing 

■  is  that,  when  history  teachers  teach  the 
3  reading  skills  needed,  accomplishment 

■  in  history  objectives  improves. 

loCTOBER,  1950 


Teachers  in  l^aboratories:  To 
ascertain  the  teaching  value  of  the 
Teach-O-Filmstrip  Set  called  “All 
Aboard  the  Punctuation  Express”,  one 
Pittsburgh  teacher  gave  her  ninth-grade 
classes  punctuatitin  tests  Itefore  and 
after  view  ing  the  filmstrip.  The  classes 
rose  in  knowledge,  as  measured  by  the 
test,  from  71  per  cent  to  86  per  cent,  a 
gain  of  1.5  per  cent. 


Do  you  attempt  to  compare  the  value 
of  various  teaching  techniques  and  ma¬ 
terials,  on  some  scientific  basis?  Are 
you  prepared  to  give  evidence  in  defense 
of  the  techniques  you  do  use  in  your 
classes?  Would  your  teaching  be  more 
effective,  more  interesting,  and  more 
stimulating  to  you  if  you  made  your 
classroom  a  learning  laboratory  for  your¬ 
self?  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  can¬ 
not  be  a  creator  of  eduational  knowledge 
as  well  as  a  consumer? 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

riestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


QUICK  PICTURE-METHOD  now  makes  it  all 

so  clear  and  easy  for  young  people  to  conduct  meetings  correctly. 


Due  to  the  difficulties  that  come 
up  with  each  new  group  of 


1 

youngsters  trying  to  conduct  a 
meeting  properly,  whether  you 
are  a  teacher  of  the  grades  or 
of  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  you  will  probably  be 
^  overjoyed  to  hear  about 
this  new  aid.  It  is  called  “Parlia¬ 
mentary  Procedure.  How  to  con¬ 
duct  a  meeting;  a  fictorial  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Roberts  Rules  of  Order. 

This  simple,  direct  way  of  speedily 
cracking  a  rather  hard  old  chestnut 
is  one  of  the  latest  tell-it-with-pictures 
projects  of  the  Creative  Graphics 
Department  of  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver,  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Speech. 


This  is  a  beautiful  print  job  with  excel¬ 
lent  typography,  a  handy  8-page  ac¬ 
cordion-folded  pamphlet,  SJ^xll  in. 
On*  of  tho  innovations  which  makes 
everything  so  clear  and  easily  grasped 
is  the  use  of  two  different  colored  inks. 
For  example,  the  Chairman  and  Sec¬ 
retary  and  what  they  do  and  say 
are  always  in  blue  ink.Those  who 
attend  the  meeting  and  what 
they  do  and  say  (make  motions, 
vote,  etc.)  are  always  in  brown  ink. 
Tho  subjects  taken  up  are:  Order  of 
Business,  Handling  of  Main  Motions, 
Amendments,  Change  Motions,  Rules 
for  Handling  of  Nlotions 
(Nominations,  etc.).  The 
Chairman,  The  Secretary, 

Writing  the  Minutes. 


IF  FI  RTHI  R  INTERESTKD— the  pamphlet,  “PARI.IAMf  STARY  PROCFDl’RE”, 
described  above,  is  S0(.  But  to  teachers  now  at  25<,  in  classr(M>m  quantity 
if  at  least  25  in  one  order.  Just  write  directly  to  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  DE.WER 
PRESS,  Denver  10,  Colorado. 

Home  from  school— marking  papers,  reading 
or  just  catching  up  with  odds  and  ends, 
enjoy  the  fine  little  lift  you  get  from  the  pleasant 
chewing  and  tasty,  long-lasting  flavor  of 
delicious  WRIGUY’S  SKARMINT  GUM.  Try  it. 
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New  Opportunities  In 

Audio-Visual  Aids 


TH4S  YEAR  New  Jersey  took  a  major 
step  toward  raising  ^e  instructional 
level  of  its  schools.  With  the  passing 
of  Chapter  228,  Laws  of  1950,  each 
county  may  form  its  own  audio-visual 
instruction  center.  The  state  will  meet 
the  county’s  appropriation  up  to  the 
amount  of  $25^.00. 

Imagine  $5000.00  per  year  to  be 
spent  on  an  audio-visual  program  in 
your  county!  Think  of  the  miles  of 


film  that  money  can  buy! 

But  maybe  you  are  thinking,  “Why 
should  I  be  interested  in  this  law?  We 
have  plenty  of  records  in  our  school. 
I  can  get  film  strip  in  my  school  or 
‘free’  movies  if  I  want  to  use  them. 

“How  many  films  do  I  use  each  year 
in  my  class?  Oh,  maybe  one  or  two. 
Why  don’t  I  use  more?  Don’t  be 
silly!  You  know  how  long  it  takes 
to  get  a  film.  I  never  know  months 


READING  AND  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

To  round  out  the  Reading  Program  — 

Choral  Reading 

LET’S-READ-TOGETHER  POEMS 

The  Teacher’s  Book,  Grades  1,  2 

The  Pupils’  Books  for  Grades  3,  4,  5,  6 

Workbooks  for  the  NEW  ALICE  and  JERRY  BOOKS 

Grades  1-6 

Workbooks  for  BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH 
DAILY  DRILLS  IN  LANGUAGE  SKILLS 

Grades  3-8 

Workbooks  for  BUILDING  BETTER  ENGLISH 

Grades  9,  10 


REPRESENTATIVES : 


Leslie  Beall 
Box  216 

Scarsdale,  New  York 


Richard  Mansfield 
3725  -  A  Herbert  Ave. 
Pennsauken,  New  Jersey 


ROW,  PETERSON  AND  COMPANY 

104  South  Lexington  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York 


By  MBS.  ESTHER  NIELSEIS 

Margate  City 


in  advance  just  what  film  I  will  want 
or  when  I  will  want  to  show  it  It 
usually  arrives  after  we  have  finished 
our  unit  or  too  soon  to  be  really 
effective.  It’s  not  worth  the  trouble.” 

Most  of  the  obstacles  which  stand  b» 
tween  the  teacher  and  effective  new  vehicles 
of  communication  are  obvious.  They  arise 
in  part  from  the  lack  of  awareness  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  of  the  use  that 
can  be  made  of  radio,  sound  motion  pio 
tures  and  other  graphic  and  audio-visual 
devices.  (1). 

Think  seriously  about  this,  do  you 
really  want  to  admit  that  you  know 
little  about  these  tools,  therefore  you 
don’t  want  to  use  them.  Or  are  you 
a  progressive  teacher  who  wants  to  do 
the  best  job  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner?  Surely  New  Jersey  teachers  fall 
in  the  latter  category. 

American  Education  faces  the  toughest 
job  of  its  career— to  explain  to  children 
the  complicated  world  of  today  as  their 
preparation  for  the  world  of  tomorrow- 
equipped  with  the  teaching  tools  of  yester 
day.  (2). 

Are  our  schools  equipped  to  make 
our  work  as  interesting  as  the  tele¬ 
vision  shows  that  consume  so  much 
of  our  children’s  after-school  hours? 
Are  we  aware  that  there  were  5,800,000 
television  sets  in  use  in  America  on 
May  1.  19.50?  This  is  an  important 
fact(»r  to  consider  in  educating  the 
children  of  today. 

Do  we  realize  the  value  of  audio¬ 
visual  instruction  in  our  schools?  Ex¬ 
perts  have  shown  us  that  we  can  have 
more  learning  in  less  time  by  their 
use. 

The  Army  found  that  it  reduced  nine 
monthe  training  to  nine  weeka. 

Findlay  of  the  Los  Angeles  Schools  found 
that  ...  all  teachers  and  students  save  one 
hour  each  day  .  .  .  tremendous  saving  ia 
time  and  cost. 

Rulon  of  Harvard  showed  that  teaching 
films  showed  a  58%  net  gain  in  relentioa 
after  three  months. 

Arnspiger  of  Columbia  showed  that  low 
IQ  students  increased  their  skUls  66.9% 
over  a  control  group  by  the  use  of 
films.  (3). 

Aren’t  these  arguments  enough  in 
favor  of  our  having  a  more  complete, 
up-to-date  audio-visual  department  in 
our  own  counties? 

Requisite,  of  course,  to  any  functioninf 
service  program  is  the  school  philosophy 
that  all  staff  members,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  specialists — are  working  to¬ 
ward  one  goal — to  help  boys  and  girh 
attain  the  skills,  processes  and  attitudes  that 
will  permit  them  to  lead  richer,  healthier, 
happier,  more  peaceful  and  more  useful 
live*.  (4). 

Of  course,  not  all  teachers  are  ready 
to  use  the  materials  but  we  should  not! 
hold  up  this  program  because  of  this! 
fact.  A  few  days  in  a  workshop  will 
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tions  at  the  first  possible  moment.  Vital 
leadership  will  be  effective  in  bringinf 
the  needed  financial  support. 

Do  now  what  con  be  done  now,  but  be 
sore  it  is  a  part  of  a  developmental  plan 
which  is  geared  to  the  future  and  not 
one  that  is  limited  by  the  present.  (9). 


a  period  of  years.  The  fly-by-night  stage 
in  the  financing  of  visual  programs  must 
be  terminated  before  any  satisfactory  ex¬ 
pansion  can  take  place.  (8). 
say  that  Let’s  get  behind  our  county  super¬ 
intendent  and  our  school  boards  and 
we  do  anything  see  what  can  be  done  in  our  county  to 
inaugurate  an  audio-visual  program, 
an  in-  Let’s  show  them  that  we  are  sincere  and 
earnest  when  we  tell  them  that  we  do 
want  our  county  to  take  advantage  of 
the  state’s  offer. 

Although  only  a  small  part  of  any  ex¬ 
panded  program  can  be  put  into  effect  now, 
a  beginning  should  be  made  immediately. 
Little  thinking  must  not  govern  the  long- 
range  plan.  Basic  problems  must  be  recog- 
are  nixed  and  tackled  directly.  The  experience 
of  others  shows  that  a  generous  appropria¬ 
tion  is  not  the  only  way  to  overcome  these 
difficulties.  Imagination  and  ingenuity  ran 

—  - -  - - —  do  much.  However,  no  stone  should  be 

Parent-Teacher  Association,  often  assist  in  left  unturned  to  secure  adequate  appropria- 
the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials 
when  adequate  funds  are  not  appropriated 
by  the  authorities.  (6). 

Wouldn’t  it  be  grand  to  have  ma¬ 
terials  available  in  our  own  county? 

Materials  that  we  could  have  within 
a  few  days  or  a  week  instead  'ipf  hav¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  months  for  them? 

Materials  that  we  could  help  choose 
and  make  a  part  of  our  everyday  school 
program. 

The  development  of  a  visual  education 
program  is  a  job  of  public  relations  and 
education.  An  effective  program  demands 
the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  school 
board,  the  superintendent,  supervisors,  .  . 
principals  and  teachers.  The  disinterest  of 
any  one  of  these  will  defeat  the  program 
to  some  degree.  (7). 

In  many  instances  the  teachers  have 
done  a  good  job  in  “selling”  the  need 
for  equipment  to  their  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  Now,  we  must  go  a  step 
farther.  We  must  be  ready  to  show 
our  school  boards  that  we  are  fully 
in  accord  with  the  program  and  want 
it  available  on  a  long  range  plan. 

Present  hidden  items  in  the  budget  are 
no  answer  to  the  adequate  financing  of  a 
visual  program.  A  frontal  attack  must  be 
made  on  this  problem.  Items  covering 
purchase  of  visual  materials  should  be  in 
line  with  those  covering  printed  materials. 

They  should  have  a  regular  place  in  the 
annual  budget.  .  .  .  Financing  the  visual 
program  through  annual  allowances  will 
assist  materially  in  giving  the  department 
stature  and  in  expanding  the  program  over 


soon  help  those  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  necessary  tools  of  instruction. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  advance  this 
service?  Doesn’t  the  bill 
H  is  the  job  of  the  county  superin' 
tendent?  Why  should 
about  it? 

If  visual  education  is  to  become 
Aspensable  part  of  the  school  program, 
the  im^petus  for  the  right  kinds  of  visual 
•ducation  must  come  from  within  the 
school.  (5). 

Than,  too,  there  is  the  community 
aspect  of  the  program  to  be  considered. 

The  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the 
community  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
the  selling  aspects  of  the  program 
considered.  Community  opinion  can  have 
doUar-and-cents  effect  on  the  school  board 
when  budget  proposals  are  to  be  acted 


(1)  George  L.  White,  Jr.,  “Film  Production 
for  Modern  Schools”.  Educational  Lead¬ 
ership,  5:220-223,  January,  1948. 

(2)  ibid. 

(3)  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Films.  (Ma¬ 
terial  compiled  for  advertising  purposes.) 

(4)  Alice  H.  Hayden.  “The  Instructional 
Service  Center”.  Educational  Leader- 
ship.  5:240-243,  January,  1948. 

(5)  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  223. 

(6)  Helen  Hardt  Seaton.  A  Measure  for 
Audio  -  Visual  Programs  in  Schools. 
American  Council  on  Education,  Series 
11,  No.  8,  Vol.  VIII,  1944.  p.  18. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  16. 

(8)  Ibid.  p.  27. 

(9)  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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ABOUT  CHILD  ABOUT  GROW-  ABOUT  MATUR- 

DEVELOPMENT  ING  INTERESTS  ING  ABILITIES 

The  best  we  can  learn  about  children  has  been  faithfully  arid  con¬ 
sistently  applied  to  every  textbook  bearing  the  name  Scott,  Foresman. 
The  use  of  these  textbooks  assures  the  teacher  of  more  effective  class¬ 
room  work,  and  assures  the  children  of  stimulating  and  profitably 
enjoyable  activity. 
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MFW  SCHOOL  CLASSES 

IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

"Contribution  of  Motor  Vohiclos  to  Industry, 
Form,  and  Homo"  .  .  .  manual,  6  wall  charts, 
student  leaflets  .  .  .  explaining  the  growth 
and  inter-relationship  of  industries  and  their 
effect  on  our  national  life.  .  .  .  Send  for 
free  teacher's  kit.  .  .  . 

■UREAU  OF  EDUCATION  SERVICES,  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  The  Byron  G.  Moon  Company,  Iik. 
Demonstration  Center,  MoonCrest,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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IFtoo  brechere, 

"We  Cmm  Feblish  Veer  Book  " 
loNs  haw  we  have  pebUshed 
over  100  new  anthers. 

Write  lor  free  copy. 

IXPOSniON  PRISSiPopI-  NJ-10 

IBI  Fenrih  Ave.,  N.  T.  10,  N.  V. 
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DOCTOR  Robbins,  DOCTOR  Dunn — Two  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors  were  honored  by  Rider  College  at  its  85th  commencement 
exercises  in  August.  Chester  A.  Robbins,  deputy  commis¬ 
sioner,  was  given  the  honorary  LLD.  degree.  Grace  Dunn, 
retired  principal  of  Trenton’s  Junior  Four  high  school  was 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 
Presenting  the  degrees,  right,  is  Dr.  Franklin  F.  Moore, 
President  of  Rider  College. 


Schoolwomen's 

Breakfast 

The  New  Jersey  School- 
women’s  Club  is  planning  a 
breakfast  meeting  at  the 
Traymore  Hotel  in  Atlantic 
City  during  the  NJEA  con¬ 
vention.  It  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  morning,  November 
12 — no  speeches,  just  break¬ 
fast  and  sociability.  Chair¬ 
man  is  Marion  Fox,  121  N. 
Hartford  Ave.,  Atlantic  City, 
to  whom  reservations  ($2) 
should  be  sent. 

Heads  Vice-Principals 

The  Vice-Principals’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newark  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1950- 
51; 

President,  Joseph  Schreiber; 
Vice-Pres.,  Genevieve  Yelton; 
Rec.-Secty.,  Mrs.  Mildred  R. 
Groder;  Cor.-Secty.,  Mrs. 
Eileen  G.  Fletcher;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Inglin. 


Utah  Board 
Told  To  Pick 
Commissioner 

A  recently-completed  NEA 
study  of  state  education  func¬ 
tions  in  Utah  has  major  sig¬ 
nificance  for  New  Jersey. 

It  recommended  greater  in¬ 
dependence  in  school  financial 
matters  and  freedom  from 
interference  in  administra¬ 
tion  and  policy  of  state  school 
boards  by  state  central  fiscal 
agencies.  It  urged  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  be 
chosen  by  popular  vote  on  a 
non-partisan  basis,  and  that 
the  State  Board  appoint  the 
superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction. 

Harold  Benjamin  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  head¬ 
ed  the  seven-man  committee 
which  made  the  study.  It  is 
available  from  the  NEA  as 
“The  State  Education  Agency 
of  Utah.’’ 


Governor  Appoints  Group 

On  Pension  Investments 


Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebling, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Trenton  Trust  Company,  wtis 
appointed  by  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll  to  the  State  In¬ 
vestment  Council  created  by 
Chap.  270  (A-15)  of  the  Laws 
of  1950. 

Other  members  named  by 
the  Governor  are  I.  C.  Atkin 
of  Short  Hills;  Dwight  Beebe, 
Englewood;  Winston  Paul, 
Montclair,  and  John  J. 
Vohden,  Jr.,  Union.  They 
join  the  four  members  named 
by  retirement  systems,  Harold 
Ray  of  Trenton  for  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund;  John  L.  Brown,  Tren¬ 
ton,  State  Employees;  Harry 
J.  Reynolds,  Trenton,  prison 
officers;  and  Joseph  J.  Haws, 
Jr.,  police  and  firemen. 

The  Council  will,  under  the 
new  law,  supervise  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  some  $300,000,000 
of  state  trust  funds,  including 
those  of  the  Teachers’  Fund. 
They  will  nominate  the  pro¬ 
posed  Director  of  Invest¬ 
ments  to  be  named  by  the 
State  Treasurer. 


Here  and  There  j 

M.  D.  Mobley,  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  lor  Georgia  since  1937,  is 
the  new  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Vocational 
Association.  He  replaces  L. 
H.  Dennis. 

t|c  4s 

The  American  Council  o.n 
Education  appointed  a  full¬ 
time  staff  member  whose  job 
it  will  be  to  spot  and  try 
to  eliminate  “discriminatory 
practices  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.”  The  young  man 
with  the  tough  job  is  Richard 
Aniiot. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  J.  James  McPherson  is 

the  new  executive  secretary 
of  the  Audio-Visual  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association. 

»  *  ♦ 

Robert  MacPhail,  craft  su¬ 
pervisor  at  Millburn,  has 
joined  the  craft  service  de¬ 
partment  of  Handy  and  Har¬ 
man,  refiners  and  fabricators 
of  precious  metals.  He  will  be 
educational  director. 


VISITOR  FROM  PAKISTAN:  Masud  Y.  Khan  visited  Dr. 
Fred  L.  Hipp,  NJEA  Executive  Secretary  in  August.  Mr. 
Khan  is  secretary  of  the  Progressive  Education  Society  of 
Pakistan,  the  national  teacher  organization.  He  is  head¬ 
master  of  a  preparatory  school  in  Karachi,  and  a  graduate 
of  Aligarh  Moslem  University.  He  says  that  his  country,  fifth 
largest  in  the  world,  has  no  problem  with  communism. 
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ironing  Up 


Trenton  has  been  awarded 
the  first  scholarship  of  $200 
given  by  the  New  Jersey  Ele¬ 
mentary  Classroom  Teachers 
Association. 

Miss  Hoagland  was  grad¬ 
uated  in  June  from  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Central  High  School,  first 
in  a  class  of  811.  She  has 
maintained  an  A  rating  in  all 
subjects  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school  and  has  had 
perfect  attendance.  She  has 
been  active  in  club  work, 
twice  won  the  annual  com¬ 
petitive  examination  in  Latin, 
and  was  a  member  of  her 
class  executive  committee. 

Miss  Hoagland  has  entered 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  where  she  is  taking  the 


Classroom  Teachers  Award 
Scholarship  To  Trenton  Girl 


CURRICULA 


Edna  Ruth  Hoagiand  of  ] 


LEADING  TO  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  •  DOCTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


four-year  course  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teaching. 

Members  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers’  scholarship  com¬ 
mittee  were  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Mayers,  chairman ;  Freda 
Scribner,  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith, 
Mrs.  Louise  S.  Vollmer,  Edna 
Wood,  Mrs.  Elsie  Filak,  Made¬ 
line  Bisson,  Dorothy  Stuart, 
Mrs.  Ruth  W.  Pearson,  and 
Mrs.  Geneva  R.  Lonsdale. 


Edna  Ruth  Hoagland 


PTA  Convention 

The  New  Jersey  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  at 
the  Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  October  25-27.  Theme 
of  the  convention  will  be  “The 
Challenge  of  Tomorrow." 


On  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  there 
are  two  distinct  groups  of  curricula:  One  ler.ding  to 
the  undergraduate  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  College  Provisional 
Ortificate;  the  other  to  the  graduate  degrees  of  Master 
and  Doctor  of  Education  —  and  to  Pennsylvania  Certi¬ 
fication  of  Administrative  and  Supervisory  Officers.  To 
I'ec^chers  in  service  and  Teachers  in  prospect,  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  greatest  advancement  is  offered  those 
w  ith  the  necessary  scholastic  credentials,  plus  the 
ambition  and  aptitude  to  teach. 


NOTE:  For  the  convenience  of  those  unable  to  attend  regular 
day  classes,  courses  accepted  toward  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  are  offered  in  the  Late  Afternoon,  the  Evening 
and  Saturday  Morning  hours. 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  the  Registrar  •  Broad  and  Monigoiiicry  Avc.,  Phila.  22 
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The  McCORMICK-MATHERS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

WICHITA,  KANSAS  •  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Effective  Teaching  Programs 


McCormick-Mathers  books  will  detinitely  improve  your 
class  averages.  Elach  time  and  energy  saving  course 
provides  easy  to  understand  text  instruction,  purposeful 
practice  exercises,  and  systematic  testing. 

Your  students  will  pursue  these  enjoyable  courses  with 
enthusiasm  because  each  interest-centered  learning  pro¬ 
gram  challenges  their  thinking  and  encourages  them  to 
do  their  best  work. 

McCormick-Mathers  books  are  designed  to  help  students 
master  the  basic  fundamentals  and  to  aid  them  in  form¬ 
ing  habits  of  clear  thinking  —  an  asset  throughout  life. 


Pup,iU.  Cnjat^ 


EARlY  days 
IN  THE  NEW 


WORLD 


They  will  if  they  use  these  new 
Southworth  history  hooks: 

LONG  AGO  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 

.4  background  history  for  the  middle  grades,  noted  for 
its  child-appeal,  its  teaching  aids,  and  its  beautiful  col¬ 
ored  pictures. 

EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

.4  similar  hook  for  the  middle  grades,  covering  the 
explorers,  the  colonies,  and  our  hislorv  through  1789. 

OUR  OWN  UNITED  STATES 

The  belter  high  school  textbook  that  really  puts 
.4meriran  History  across  to  the  studen  s. 

A  WORKBOOK  ON  LONG  AGO  IN  THE  OLD  WORLD 
A  WORKBOOK  ON  EARLY  DAYS  IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

A  etc  Jersey  Representative  :  B.  B.  M.  F.\KN8WORTH,  Madison 

HOME  OFFICE;  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Atlanta  •  Dallas 
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MERCER 


ATXANTIC 


Edythe  Guenther 
Absecon  Tchrs’  Assn. 

W.  Hibbard  Smith 
Atiantic  City  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Snee 
Buena  Vista  Twp.  Educ.  As. 
Harold  M.  Yehl 
Hanunonton  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Elizabeth  Herrick 
Northfleld  Tchrs’  Assn. 


BERGEN 


Barbara  Ann  Wolf 
Bergen  Co.  Elem.  Prins’  As. 

Rocco  Montesano 
Bergenfield  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Everett  Hebei 
Bogota  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Eleanor  M.  Heinrich 
Carlstadt  Tchrs’  Assn. 

William  Hanley 
Closter  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Adele  DePrima 
East  Paterson  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mildred  McClave 
ClilWde  Pailc  Q.  Tchrs.* 

William  F,  Eigenrauch* 

East  Rutherford  Educ.  As. 

Esther  S.  Neville 
Fort  Lee  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Gertrude  Gersten* 

Hillsdale  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Van  Barentzen 
Leonia  Tchrs’  Club 

Mrs.  Frances  Baldino 
Little  Ferry  Educ.  Assn. 

Philip  Paul 
Lo^  EMuc.  Assn. 

Margaret  Thomas 
Maywood  Tchrs*  Assn. 

William  E.  Hoover 
Midland  Park  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Beck 
North  Arlington  Tchrs’  As. 

Grace  V.  Cornell 
Palisades  Park  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Alice  GriUo 
Ramsey  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Gea  Polizid 

Ridgefield  Park  Educ.  Assn. 

Agnes  Casey 
River  Eldge  Tchrs’  Assn. 

A.  Grace  Elhrhardt* 
Waldwick  Tchrs’  Assn. 

D.  Scott  Schilling 
Westwood  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Ernest  J.  Mueller* 

WyckolT  Tchrs’  Assn. 


BURUNO’TON 


Mrs.  Beatrice  P.  Cooper 
Beverly  Tchrs’  Group 
Ruth  Williams 
Burlington  City  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Jane  GuUett 

Maple  Shade  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Blair  B.  Bechtel.  Moores- 
town  ’Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Kathryn  Sexton 
Riverside  Tchrs’  Assn. 


Myretta  F.  Brinker 
Collingswood  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Simpson 
Delaware  'Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

David  Wilson 
Haddon  Hgts.  Fac.  Assn. 

Margaret  Simpson 
Haddon  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  K.  Mixner 
Oaklyn  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Emily  Hunter 

Pennsauken  Tchrs’  Assn. 


CT’MBERLAND 


Charles  Ireland 
Millville  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Jeannette  Barber* 
Vineland-Landis  Tchrs’ 
Council 


ESSEX 


Kathryn  Wilson 
Bloomfield  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Spencer  W.  Phraner* 
Caldwell  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Helen  Whitehead 
Cedar  Grove  Educ.  Assn. 

Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Ward* 

Glen  Ridge  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Lloyd  Taylor 
Irvington  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Ann  Hallett 
Livingston  Faculty  Assn. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Carnegie 
Millbum  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Elbert  C.  Pierson* 

Montclair  EMuc.  Assn. 

Daniel  E.  Vemiero 
Newark  Tchrs’  Assn. 

William  B.  Mayer 
Newark  Schlmen’s  Club 

Mrs.  Bertha  Parks  Batt* 
Schlwomen’s  Club  of 
Newark 

Mary  Albert 
Orange  Tchrs’  Assn. 

C.  Ivron  Reynolds* 

South  Orange-Maplewood 
Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mary  Lorah 
Verona  Educ.  Assn. 

Harry  William  Wenner* 
West  Orange  Tchrs’  Assn. 


GLOUCES’TER 


CAMDEN 

Edward  V.  Tapp* 

Tchrs’  Assn,  of  Camden  Co. 
Vocational  School 
Walter  O.  Ettinger* 

Camden  Principals  Council 
Mary  G.  Cathell 
Camden  Tchrs’  Assn. 


Phillip  Q.  Stumpf 
Gloucester  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 
Jonathan  M.  Henderson 
Woodbury  Educ.  Assn. 


HUDSON 


Fred  H.  Combs,  Jr. 

Mercer  Co.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Lawrenson  C.  Rue 
East  Windsor  ’Twp.  Tchrs’ 
Assn. 

Morris  M.  Agress 
Hamilton  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Newell 
Lawrence  Twp.  Educ.  Assn. 

Paul  R.  Chesebro 
Princeton  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Robert  Brook 
Trenton  Tchrs’  Assn. 


Clara  Gardner 
Bayonne  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Ann  M.  Meckbach* 

Guttenberg  Tchrs’  Assn. 

'Thomas  Connors 

Hoboken  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Eldward  R.  Brehm* 

Kearny  Educ.  Assn. 

Frances  Lament 
Kearny  Grade  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Eva  Tiermersma 
Kearny  H.  S.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Violete  Marchese* 
Tchrs’  Assn,  of  N.  Bergen 

Mrs.  Ruth  E.  Bonner* 

Union  City  Educ.  Assn. 

William  J.  Henry* 

Weehawken  Tchrs’  Assn. 


>aDDLESEX 


Marion  Classon* 

Middlesex  Cty  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Andrew  Ciampa* 

Dunellen  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Gail* 

Middlesex  Boro.  Tchrs’  Club 

Marie  E.  Siess* 

New  Brunswick  Schl.  Tchrs’ 
Club 

Vincenza  Esposito* 

Perth  Amboy  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Marie  A.  Hansen* 
Raritan  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Alexander  Lukacs,  Jr. 

South  River  Tchrs’  Assn. 


MONMOUTH 

Donald  M.  Young 
Monmouth  Co.  Elduc.  Assn. 

Dr.  John  Wood 
Monmouth  Co.  Supv.  Round 
Table 

Margaret  McCrea 
Atlantic  Highlands  Tchrs’ 
Assn. 

Mrs.  Elsther  Rooke 
Avon  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Anna  Cubbon 
Belmar  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Zeb  Griswold* 

English  town  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Alice  Leeds 
Fair  Haven  Elduc.  Assn. 

A.  E.  Bennett* 

Freehold  Educ.  Assn. 

James  A.  Marley 

Keansburg  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Frances  Duffleld 
Ocean  'Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Fred  King* 

Red  Bank  Tchrs’  Assn. 


MORRIS 


Gerald  Quinlan 
Morris  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

Arthur  Ramage 
Chatham  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Henry  Stromberg 

Denville  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  August  A.  Fick* 

Dover  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Chappell 
Mine  Hill  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Russell  B.  Stauffer* 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Frances  Dickerson 
Rockaway  Tchrs’  Assn. 


OCEAN 
Marvin  C.  Walker 
Ocean  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Moore 
Toms  River 

Grade  School  Faculty  Club 
James  E.  Major 
Lakewood  Educ.  Assn. 


PASSAIC 

Fred  Laux 

Passaic  County  Schlmens 
Club 


IWalter  T.  Bergen* 

I  Bloomingdale  Tchrs’  Assn. 
[jGrace  Brosnan* 

!  Clifton  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Pace* 

Haledon  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  'Thomas  Finn 
Hawthorne  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Viola  D.  Taylor* 

Little  Falls  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Theo.  M.  Shea* 

Passaic  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Faythe  E.  Stern* 

Paterson  Educ.  Assn. 
Theodore  R.  Palmer 
Pompton  Lakes  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Rhinesmith* 
Wanaque  Boro.  Tchrs’  Assn. 


SALEM 


Howard  Morris 
Salem  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Justice 
Lower  Penn’s  Neck  Tchrs’ 
Assn. 


SOMERSET 
Carson  R.  Herr 


Somerset  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 
Nathan  G.  Macadam 
Bemardsville  Tchrs’  Org. 
Harold  M.  Bieber 
Bernards  'Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Barbara  Heck 
Bridgewater  Twp.  Tchrs’ 
Assn. 


SUSSEX 


Nicholas  C.  DeVita 
Sussex  Co.  Educ.  Assn. 


UNION 


Josephine  F.  Quaquarucci* 
Elizabeth  Elem.  Tchrs’  Org. 
Dorothy  Wagner 
Elizabeth  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Alice  Rogers* 

Garwood  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Edna  E.  Doll 
Hillside  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Winona  Newcomb 
Kenilworth  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Michael  C.  Tomasulo 
Linden  ’Tchrs’  Assn. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Holcombe 
Mountainside  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Arthur  H.  Franck* 

Plainfield  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Herman  Kagan 
Rahway  ’Tchrs’  Assn. 

C.  Wm.  McCord 
Roselle  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Leroy  G.  Albert* 

Roselle  Park  'Tchrs’  Assn. 
Mrs.  Helen  Vogt 
Summit  Tchrs’  Assn. 

Jack  Jupina 

Union  Twp.  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Pauline  Keith 
Jonathan  Dayton  Reg.  H.  S. 
Tchrs’  Assn. 

C.  Graham  Beckel 
Westfield  Tchrs’  Assn. 
Leatrice  Knohl 
Winfield  Park  Tchrs’  Assn. 


WARREN 


Mrs.  Harry  W.  Webber* 
Belvidere  Educ.  Assn. 
Nellie  E.  Burd* 

Phillipsburg  Elem.  Educ. 
Assn. 

Charles  LaMonica 
Phillipsburg  H.  S.  Tchrs’  As. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


NEW  FACES  IN  NEW  PLACES 


ington.  E^molyn  Scheninger 
formerly  at  Holland  Town¬ 
ship,  replaces  Jennie  Haver  as 
county  heiping  teacher. 


Gill  is  the  new  heiping  teacher 
for  art. 


ATLANTIC 

Dr.  John  Milligan  is  the 
new  Superintendent  in  At¬ 
lantic  City.  Elizabeth  Vance 
succeeds  Ann  Seiberling  who 
retired  as  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  School. 

John  8.  Helmbold,  former¬ 
ly  principal  of  Pleasantville 
High  School,  succeeds  Charles 
O.  Wilson  who  retired  as  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Schools.  Ell- 
more  H.  Saybaugh,  formerly 
principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Pemberton,  succeeds  Mr. 
Helmbold.  Mrs.  Elsie  Pier- 
pont  becomes  Principal  of 
Leeds  Avenue  School,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Harold  Torbohm. 

William  E.  Dougherty, 
formerly  of  Annandale,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Elmer  Hummell,  who 
retired  as  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  m  Hamilton  Township 
(Mays  Landing). 

BERGEN 

J.  Hobart  Depuyt  is  the 
new  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Hackensack,  in  place  of 
George  A.  Merill,  retired. 
Joseph  Reilly  is  principal  of 
Fairmount  school. 

In  Lyndhurst  Edwin  Olsen 
is  the  new  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  following  the  death  of 
Edmund  Burke.  Eli  Kane  is 
the  new  high  school  principal. 
George  Hodgins  is  supervising 
principal  at  Paramus,  and 
William  Dunn,  principal  of 
Fairview  school. 

William  Graves  is  principal 
at  Alpine,  and  Mary  Bulger  is 
prlnclpal-in-charge  at  Edge- 
water.  Paul  Schneider  is  the 
new  principal  at  Glen  Rock 
junior  high  school. 

In  Hasbrouck  Heights  David 
Noonan  is  principal  of  Lincoln 
school  and  Dr.  Mary  E.  8. 
Mohair  is  high  school  prin¬ 
cipal.  Harold  Bradford  takes 
over  as  principal  at  North 
Arlington  high  school. 

CAPE  MAY 

Charles  B.  Pierce,  formerly 
at  Lawrence  Township,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Harold  A.  Shaterian  as 
superintendent  in  Ocean  City 
William  L.  Manze  becomes 
principal  of  Middle  Township 
high  school,  in  place  of  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Wright.  Nan  C.  Smith 
becomes  county  helping 
teacher  in  place  of  Mildred  L 
Townsend. 


It  Pays  To  Go! 

The  Middlesex  Borough 
Board  of  Education,  in  ad 
dition  to  granting  its  teachers 
a  day  off  with  full  pay  to 
attend  the  Atlantic  City  Con 
vention  of  the  NJEA,  is  giving 
each  teacher  who  attends  the 
convention  on  that  date  $10 
to  help  defray  expenses 
Harold  Richmond  is  presi 
dent  of  the  board  of  education 
and  Von  E.  Mauger  is  super¬ 
vising  principal. 


CL'MBERLAND 

Mildred  Marie  Joyce  is 
helping  teacher  for  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Maurice  River 
Townships.  She  succeeds 
Sophia  B.  Ghagan. 

ESSEX 

John  Milligan  has  resigned 
as  supervising  principal  at 
Glen  Ridge  to  become  Super¬ 
intendent  at  Atlantic  Qty. 
No  successor  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  yet.  A,  L.  Threl- 
keld  has  resigned  as  Montclair 
Superintendent  because  of  ill 
health.  Bernard  E.  LaVigne 
is  acting  superintendent,  and 
Dr.  Threlkeld  will  be  associ¬ 
ated  this  year  with  the 
citizenship  education  division 
of  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia. 

Dr.  Lester  B.  Ball,  formerly 
of  Highland  Park,  Ill.,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Roosevelt  Basler  as  su¬ 
pervising  principal  at  Mill- 
burn.  Mr.  Basler  is  professor 
of  'education  at  George  Pea¬ 
body  College  for  teachers  at 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Frank  B.  Stover  Is  the  new 
county  superintendent,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  retirement  of 
Lawrence  S.  Chase.  Mr. 
Stover’s  successor  as  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Livingston 
is  J.  Harvey  Shoe,  formerly 
at  Hightstown. 

T.  ^ward  Rutter,  has  re¬ 
signed  as  principal  of  Cald¬ 
well  High  School  to  become 
director  of  high  schools  in 
Arlington,  Vir^nia.  Vincent 
Thompson  has  ^en  appointed 
acting  principal.  Eleanor 
Noyes,  formerly  head  teacher 
at  Southwest  School,  Mont¬ 
clair,  is  now  elementary  su¬ 
pervisor  in  West  Orange. 

GLOUCESTER 

Leon  C.  Lutz  is  the  new 
supervising  principal  at  Glass- 
boro,  following  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  George  W. 
Wright.  Mrs.  Beatrice  John¬ 
son  replaces  Mr.  Lutz  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Glassboro  high  school. 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Knipe  be¬ 
comes  helping  teacher  in 
place  of  Katherine  L.  Smith, 
retired.  Thomas  Bogia  of 
Mantua  Township  succeeds 
Mrs.  Knipe  at  Harrison 
Township,  and  Wallace  Hol¬ 
man  takes  Mr.  Bogie’s  place. 

HI’NTERDON 

Frank  Dee  is  the  new  su 
pervising  principal  at  Lam- 
bertviller  he  comes  from 
South  Bound  Brook.  Dr. 
Clifford  Singley  is  the  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  the  new 
North  Hunterdon  Regional 
high  school  district.  Dr.  Sing- 
ley  was  principal  at  Millville 
high  school. 

Captain  Harry  Nuessle  has 
been  recalled  to  active  duty  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force;  Howard 
Apgar  takes  over  as  acting 
high  school  principal  in  Flem- 


OCEAN 

Clyde  W.  Slocum  is  the  new 
supervising  principal  at  Toms 
Harry  Pratt,  formerly  of  |  River. 


MERCER 


Pompton  Lakes,  has  assumed 
the  supervising  principalship 
of  Lawrence  Township,  re¬ 
placing  Dr.  Charles  Pierce. 

Earl  Whitcraft,  principal  of 
the  Hopewell  Boro  element¬ 
ary  school,  resigned  to  take 
a  position  in  Venezuela  in 
charge  of  a  school  operated 
for  the  children  of  Socony- 
Vacuum  employees. 

J.  Harvey  Sbue,  supervising 
principal  of  Elast  Windsor 
schools,  has  accepted  a  similar 
position  in  Livingston,  Essex 
County. 

Mrs.  Avis  Koeppel  is  the 
new  teaching  principal  of 
Windsor  school  in  Washing¬ 
ton  Township,  replacing  Mrs. 
Pauline  Dilworth,  who  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  in  Spring  Lake. 

Cora  Pennington  has  re¬ 
placed  Eleanor  Lee,  retired, 
as  principal  of  Monument  and 
Cadwalader  schools  in  Tren¬ 
ton. 

Serving  as  acting  vice  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Trenton  high  school 
is  William  Walker,  in  the 
place  of  William  O’Brien,  re¬ 
tired.  John  Archibald,  form¬ 
erly  principal  of  Harlingen, 
has  assumed  the  non-teaching 
principalship  of  West  Windsor 
schools. 

MIDDLESEX 

Crawford  V.  Lance,  former¬ 
ly  at  Sayreville,  is  now  prin 
cipal  of  Highland  Park  high 
school.  A.  Y.  Maynard  is  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  secondary 
education  at  the  Richmond 
Division  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  Helene  Meagh¬ 
er  succeed  Mrs.  Anna  G. 
Stull  as  princioal  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  School.  Mrs.  Stull  has 
headed  the  school  since  1919. 

MONMOUTH 

Earl  B.  Garrison,  formerly 
principal  of  the  Matawan  ele 
mentary  school,  has  succeeded 
Franklin  J.  Gronde,  retired, 
as  principal  of  the  Bradley 
Beach  public  school. 

George  M.  Miller  has  re¬ 
placed  George  A.  Guenach  as 
supervising  principal  of  the 
Manalapan  Township  schools 
Mr.  Guensch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the 
Keansburg  public  school,  re¬ 
placing  Harold  E.  Butterfield, 
deceased. 

Agnes  Nielson,  formerly  a 
helping  teacher  in  Morris 
County,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  in  Monmouth 
County. 

MORRLS 

Nathan  Gifford,  formerly 
of  Toms  River,  is  the  new 
supervising  principal  at 
Morris  Hills  Regional  School 
District.  Albert  Biancardi  is 
principal  at  Boonton  Town¬ 
ship.  Mildred  L.  Townsend 
comes  to  Morris  County  as 
helping  teacher,  and  Mary 


Arlene  Keephart,  formerly 
a  helping  teacher  in  Morris 
County,  replaces  Elizabeth 
Wilton.  Miss  Wilton  is  curri¬ 
culum  director  of  the  Kane- 
land  Community  Schools. 
Kaneville,  Ill. 

PASSAIC 

Walter  Bergen,  manual 
training  teacher  at  Blooming- 
dale  for  the  past  20  years,  is 
now  teaching  principal.  Bern- 
hard  W.  Schneider  is  a  dis¬ 
trict  superintendent  in  Con¬ 
necticut. 

William  K.  Gillespie,  former 
principal  of  Franklin  Borough 
high  school  in  Sussex  County, 
is  the  new  principal  of  Pomp- 
ton  Lakes  high  school.  He 
succeeds  Harry  H.  Pratt,  now 
Lawrence  Township  super¬ 
vising  principal. 

Edmund  H.  Viemeister  has 
resigned  as  principal  at  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  to  accept  a  position 
at  Vailey  Stream.  Long  Is¬ 
land.  He  is  succeeded  by 
Amelia  B.  Berdan,  former 
eighth  grade  teacher. 

SOMERSET 

Jacob  Jones  is  the  new  prin¬ 
cipal  at  South  Bound  Brook, 
replacing  Frank  P.  Dee. 

SUSSEX 

Franklin  high  school  has  a 
new  principal,  Donald  K, 
Bonney  and  a  new  art  teach- 
err,  Herbert  M.  Smith. 

Kathryn  Morris  is  kinder¬ 
garten  teacher  at  Green 
Township. 

Herman  Blumhagen,  form¬ 
erly  at  Dover,  will  be  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Frankford  Twp. 
Consolidated  School,  starting 
Nov.  1. 

Nicholas  Devita  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  Ham¬ 
burg  High  School  from  New¬ 
ton. 

Harold  A.  Shaterian  comes 
from  Ocean  City  as  super¬ 
vising  principal  at  Sussex.  He 
succeeds  Robert  A.  Flood, 
now  at  Haddon  Heights. 

Willard  A.  Newton  is  coun¬ 
ty  music  helping  teacher. 

UNION 

Ralph  D.  McLeary  is  the 
new  superintendent  in  Plain- 
field.  Arthur  F.  Hopper, 
former  superintendent,  will 
be  Administrative  Assistant. 

John  Cooper,  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Roosevelt  school,  be¬ 
comes  principal  of  Rahway 
high  school,  succeeding  Ralph 
N.  Kocher.  Union  Township 
has  appointed  John  R.  Berrian 
as  vice-principal  of  its  high 
school,  in  addition  to  Richard 
Vastine. 

WARREN 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Dabezyn- 
ald,  music  helping  teacher, 
has  resigned. 
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Colleges  Cooperate  to  Produce 
Usable  Outline  of  State’s  History 

Finance, 

An  Outline  History  of  New  Jersey  and  three  parts.  Part  I  covers  the  College  fo£  Vi 

made  its  appearance  last  month,  filling  years  up  to  1790  and  is  entitled  the 

a  long-felt  need  for  a  brief  and  con-  “Colonial  Period”.  Compiled  by 
venient  but  comprehensive  summary  of  Charles  Titus,  of  the  Jersey  City  State 

the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  its  pre-  Teachers  College,  its  four  chapters  are 

white  beginnings  to  the  “close  of  “Pre-English  Beginnings.”  “The  Period 
business”  in  1949.  Published  by  of  Proprietary  Rule.”  “New  Jersey  in  ^  reason 
Rutgers  University  Press,  the  volume  the  Eighteenth  Century,”  and  “The 

is  the  work  of  a  committee  of  history  Revolutionary  Period,”  the  last  chapter 

teachers  from  the  State  Teachers  Col-  carrying  the  political  story  through 

leges  and  Rutgers  University.  The  en-  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Federal  ground  material 

tire  volume  was  edited  by  Harold  Government  under  the  Constitution. 

Wilson,  chairman  of  the  history  depart-  Part  II,  designated  “The  Middle 
ment  of  the  Glassboro  State  Teachers  Years.”  covers  the  period  from  1790  to 
College,  with  Assistant  Commissioner  I860,  and  was  prepared  by  Harold 
Robert  H.  Morrison  and  Richard  C.  Wilson,  who  was  general  chairman  of 
McCormick,  Rutgers  specialist  in  New  the  group  of  authors.  The  titles  of  his 
Jersey  history,  as  consultants.  four  chapters  are  “New  Modes  of 

Two-thirds  of  the  text  material  in  the  Transportation  and  Communication,” 

Outline  History  is  given  over  to  the  “Agricultural  and  Industrial  Growth!”  ^ave 

ninety  year  period  since  1860.  a  com-  “Political  Developments,”  and  “Social  ^  ^ 

mendable  emphasis,  particularly  in  and  Cultural  Changes”, 

light  of  the  fact  that  most  extant  HI  covers  the  period  since  18(.0 

histones  of  New  Jersey,  even  the  de-  and  contains  six  chapters.  The  chapter 

tailed  works,  devote  an  undue  pro^r-  titles  and  the  authors  of  each  are- 

tion  of  their  space  to  the  period  before  “Agriculture  and  Industrv,”  “Labor 

1800.  The  result  is  that  mucb  inatenal  and  Population,”  and  “Social  Wel¬ 


fare,”  by  Helen  L.  Shaw,  of  Trenloj 
State  Teachers  College,  who  acted  as 
sub-editor  for  Part  HI;  “Political 
History,”  by  James  E.  Downes,  Newark 
State  Teachers  College;  “Public 
"  by  Francis  Hopkins.  Nen 
"  omen;  and  “Twc.n 
tieth  Century  Transportation,  Com¬ 
munication  and  Other  Utilities.”  b\ 
Montclair  State 
who  also  a-'l'ted 


Herbert  Gooden. 

Teachers  College 
ith  the  editing  of  Part  III. 

frequently  given  for  not 
teaching  more  about  New  Jersey  in  the 
schools  of  the  State  has  been  the  in¬ 
ability  of  teachers  to  get  adequate  I)ack 
without  doing  a  greal 
deal  of  individual  research.  That  has 
been  a  valid  reason  until  now.  Rut  the 
authors  of  the  Outline  History  of  Nc» 
Jersey  have  done  this  research  and 
have  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
in  one  volume  the  complete  story  oi 
New  Jersey’s  development.  By  sc 
doing  they  have  not  only  made  casili 
ailable  the  needed  materials  but  the\ 
rendered  invalid  for  the  future 
excuse  for  the  continued  iicglpct 
he  State’s  history.  The  Outline 
History  of  New  Jersey  makes  it  easi 
for  anyone  to  acquaint  himself  witi 
New  Jersey  history,  and  with  it  a! 
hand  any  teacher  can  prepare  units  oi 
study  for  any  grade. 


Richard  C. 
McCormick. 
Rutgers 
sperialist  on 
New  Jersey 
History. 
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N.  J.  Secondary  Yearbook 


Research  Flndinipi  Applicable  to  Teach- 
infc  in  the  SMondary  School.  1950 
Yearbook,  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Teachers’  Association.  J.  Al¬ 
bert  Blackburn,  Chairman  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Committee.  Distributed  by 
Lester  D.  Beers,  1035  Kenyon  Ave¬ 
nue,  Plaineld,  N.  J.  95  pp.  $1.00. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  devise  in¬ 
structional  practices  based  on  fact 
rather  than  conjecture  is  no  longer 
compelled  to  dig  through  a  mountain 
of  doctors’  dissertations  and  research 
reports  to  find  what  information  is 
available.  He  is  no  longer  forced  to 
evaluate  the  quality  of  research  proce¬ 
dure  that  was  utilized  in  the  reports. 
There  are  now  becoming  available  sum¬ 
maries  of  research  which  bring  together 
the  findings  of  sound  studies  in  certain 
areas  of  interest.  One  of  the  recent  im¬ 
portant  publications  of  this  nature  is 
Research  Findings  Applicable  to'Teach- 
ing  in  the  Secondary  School.  \ 

This  brochure  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  twenty-two  able  teachers 
in  New  Jersey  secondary  schools  and 
coUeges.  The  chairman  is  well  known 
for  his  skill  in  directing  research 
studies.  The  work  of  this  committee 
makes  it  easy  for  a  teacher  to  locate 
the  research  findings  in  which  he  is 


interested  by  classifying  them  under 
subject  matter  heads  such  as  Audio- 
Visual  Education,  Business  Education 
and  English. 

Parents  are  loath  to  permit  changes 
in  curriculum  or  classroom  procedures 
unless  they  have  evidence  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  experimentation.  Research 
Findings  Applicable  to  Teaching  in  the 
Secondary  School  will  give  teachers 
and  administrators  support  for  chang¬ 
ing  school  programs  to  utilize  present 
day  knowl^ge  about  children,  how 
they  grow  and  how  they  learn. 

The  careful  reader  will  become 
aware  that  many  questions  about 
teaching  procedure  still  remain  un¬ 
answered.  Business  is  reported  to 
spend  about  $450,000,000  a  year  on 
industrial  research.  When  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  educational  research  begins. to 
approximate  this  amount,  real  advance 
can  be  expected.  In  the  meantime, 
summaries  of  educational  research 
serve  to  encourage  the  application  of 
such  information  as  is  now  available 
and  also  point  out,  by  inference,  the 
extensive  areas  which  are  still  un¬ 
explored. 

A.  H.  Flury 

State  Department 
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Now  7  New  EBFilms 
on  great  men  and  women 
give  America’s  schools 
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Poolins  Best  Practice  philosophy  ^one 


/J  ctnd  B 

Read^  Afooemife^  15 


Essential 
High  School 
Content 
Battery 


DAVID  P.  HARRY 


WAITER  N.  DUROST 


A  valid  and  reliable  new  instrument  for 
measuring  achievement  in  the  four  “essen 
tial”  areas  of  secondary  education  — 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies,  and 
English.  The  booklet  contains  a  compre 
hensive  battery  of  achievement  tests  based 
on  the  content  of  high  school  courses  as 
they  are  being  taught  today  throughout 
the  country.  Provides  objective  evidence 
helpful  in  solving  many  types  of  educa 
tional  problems,  including: 


1.  The  role  of  curricular  achievement  in 
guidance  of  students. 

2.  The  relationship  between  expected 
and  measured  achievement. 


3.  The  relationship  between  ability  and 
measured  achievement. 


4.  The  effectiveness  of  special  teaching 
efforts  in  certain  areas  of  instruction. 


5.  The  relationship  between  local  and 
national  achievement. 


6.  The  rdative  performance  of  schools 
within  a  local  or  state  system. 


World  Book 


Company 


Yonkers'on-Hudson  5, 
New  York 


C.  C.  Renick 
Representative 


Modem  Educational  Practice.  A  Hand* 
book  for  Teachers.  Paul  R.  Mort  and 
William  S.  Vincent.  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Company,  1950.  437  pp.  $4.50. 


This  is  a  book  which  b  not  written 
too  often.  It  is  the  kind  seldom  written 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  Yet  most 
teachers,  even  the  best  of  them,  have 
always  been  looking  for  this  type, 
hoping  to  improve  their  own  crafts¬ 
manship  by  discovering  how  the  other 
person  approaches  his  problems.  With 
this  book  they  can  square  their  prac¬ 
tices  with  their  fellow  teachers.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  philosophy,  or  of  stra¬ 
tegy,  but  one  of  practical  tactics, — a 
roundup  of  the  inventiveness  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  reporting  their  practices 
over  the  past  half-dozen  years. 

Culled  from  the  classrooms  of  more 
than  10,000  teachers  in  more  than  200 
different  school  systems,  including  a 
goodly  number  from  New  Jersey,  the 
sample  practices  described  in  Modern 
Educational  Practice  forecast  a  new 
approach  to  classroom  improvement 
through  the  systematic  pooling  and 
sharing  of  what  takes  place  between 
the  pupil  and  his  teacher.  In  this 
respect,  the  authors  are  pioneers  in 
pooling  our  educational  “know  how”. 

If  good  schools  are  going  to  be  made 
better,  they  say,  the  job  will  not  be 


important  as  they  may  be,  but  through 
the  study  by  teachers  themselves  erf 
what  makes  a  classroom  tick  fron 
day  to  day. 

You  can  turn  to  any  page  of  thu 
book  and  begin  to  use  it.  The  roundug 
of  sample  practices  is  made  under 
twenty-one  types  of  teaching  proco 
dures,  which  teachers,  supervisers,  and 
administrators  alike  can  easily  adapt 
to  their  own  classrooms.  Sample  prao 
tices  are  set  forth  on  all  graefe  levels: 
lower,  and  middle  grades,  junior  high, 
and  senior  high  school.  The  descrip 
tions  are  not  longer  than  necessary  to 
'convey  the  idea  to  the  teacher. 

Many  New  Jersey  teachers  an 
familiar  with  the  pattern  of  the 
Metropolitan  School  Study-Council.  11 
any  one  mrson  can  be  called  the  father 
of  the  senool  study-council  movement, 
that  person  is  Dr.  Mort,  who  first  saw 
the  potentialities  of  the  idea,  and  gave 
it  his  support  and  leadership.  Dr. 
Vincent,  an  early  field  worker  for  the 
council,  has  come  more  recently  from 
a  rich  experience  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  Study-Council.  Dr.  Mort 
and  Dr.  Vincent  have  drawn  on  rick 
storehouses  of  teacher’s  practices  for 
the  unique  purpose  of  this  handbook 
Harry  S.  Hill 
Asbury  Park 


The  Scribner  History  and  Social  Studies  Series 


Clyde  B.  Moore,  Helen  McCracken  (14Rpenter, 
AND  Others 


WORKING  AND  PLAYING  ....  Grade  1  .  .  .  .  Centers  around 
the  interests  of  children  at  home  and  in  school. 


VISITING  OUR  NEIGHBORS  ....  Grade  2  ....  The  children 
explore  the  neighborhood  and  learn  about  the  workers  there. 

BUILDING  OUR  TOWN  ....  Grade  3  .  .  .  .  The  engrossing  story  of 
a  community.  Plenty  of  the  dramatic  action  which  children  love. 

BUILDING  OUR  COMMUNITIES  ....  Grade  4  .  .  .  An  interpreta* 
tion  of  community  life  in  the  United  States  and  Alaska  today. 

BUILDING  OUR  AMERICA  ....  Grades  5-6  ....  The  founding 
and  growth  of  our  country  told  in  rich  narrative  style. 

BUILDING  OUR  WOflLD  ....  Grades  6-7  ....  The  continuing 
story  of  the  peoples  who  have  molded  American  civilization. 

BUILDING  A  FREE  NATION  ....  Grades  7-8  ....  The  pageant 
of  America  with  all  the  drama  and  adventure  that  went  into  its 
building. 


These  modern,  easy-to-read,  easy-to-teach  textbooks  are  widely  used 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  are  pro- 
Ameriran  from  cover  to  cover.  Profusely  illustrated  with  pictures 
and  maps.  Durably  bound. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  T. 


A.  Earle  Seovil  and  Thomas  M.  Qilmartln 
Neir  Jersey  Representatives 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


With  the  Philosophers 


Intellectual 

Roller-Coaster 

The  Education  of  Free  Men.  Horace  M. 
Kallen.  Farrar  Straus.  55.00. 

Mr.  Kallen  is  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  philosophy  and  psychology 
at  the  New  ^hool  for  Social  Research. 
He  is  tremendously  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  what  kind  of  education  will 
produce  people  able  to  live  in,  operate, 
and  transmit  a  free  society.  He  is  a  man 
of  sparkling  intelligence  and  a  wide,* 
if  possibly  superficial,  knowledge.  And 
he  writes  a  brilliant,  entrancing  prose. 

But  this  “essay  toward  a  philosophy 
of  education  for  Americans”  is  curi¬ 
ously  disappointing.  It  is  like  meeting 
a  superlatively  good  salesman;  at  the 
height  of  his  spiel  we  sign  our  nt^mes  to 
the  contract,  and  on  our  way  diome 
think  of  all  the  questions  we  should 
have  asked. 

The  Education  of  Free  Men  will 
make  you  think.  As  Kallen  considers 
what  the  free  man  is,  the  forces  attack¬ 
ing  that  freedom,  and  the  role  of  the 
school  in  preparing  him  to  defend  it, 
sparks  shower  into  many  a  mental  dust¬ 
bin.  In  so  far  as  irritation  provokes 
thought  and  agreement  smothers,  this 
book  is  a  sure  stimulant.  From  a  point 
far  to  the  left  of  most  educational  phi¬ 
losophers,  Kallen  sends  his  arrows  into 
many  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs. 

The  arrows  are  pointed,  and  it  is  fun 
to  watch  their  flight.  T^e  man  can 
write.  Here  is  no  dry-as-dust  Dewey, 
resting  on  the  soundness  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  processes.  You  get  excited  and 
skip  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph  to  see 
the  arrow  hit  its  bull’s-eye.  Often,  how¬ 
ever,  your  own  beliefs  and  reactions 
are  the  bull’s-eye.  No  woman  teacher 
can  read  the  chapter  on  “Woman  into 
Schoolmarm”  without  getting  furious, 
or  any  religious  person  the  chapter  on 
“Anti-hyphen”  without  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  outrage. 

Challenged  by  Kallen’s  breadth  of 
fact,  reference,  statistic,  and  logic,  the 
humble  reader  is  overawed.  But  in  the 
specific  fields  which  this  reviewer 
knows,  he  was  not  impressed.  He  felt 
that  facts  were  chosen  to  meet  the  end, 
rather  than  the  conclusions  developed 
on  the  basis  of  full  facts.  For  example, 
the  contrast  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  up  to  scorn  with  a 
silly  quotation  from  a  1930  president, 
which  the  glowingly  envisioned  “or¬ 
chestration  of  teachers’  occupational  in¬ 
terests  with  those  of  the  trades-union 
movement”  as  “one  sure  way  toward 
professional  autonomy  and  personal 
freedom  and  equality.” 


The  Education  of  Free  Men  is  like  a 
ride  on  an  intellectual  roller-coaster — 
exciting  and  well-worth  the  modest 
cost.  But  when  you  get  off,  your  head 
is  spinning,  and  you  don’t  seem  to 
have  got  anywhere. 

LBJ 

«  «  « 

A  Change 

From  Dewey 

Education  Limited.  Gustav  E.  Mueller. 

University  of  Oklahoma  Press.  141 

pp.  $2.75. 

Archimedes  said  he  could  move  the 
earth  by  the  use  of  a  lever  if  he  had  a 
place  on  which  to  stand.  Gustav  E. 
Mueller  in  “Education  Limited”  has 
tried  to  locate  a  philosophical  spot  on 
which  his  readers  can  stand  and  see  in 
perspective  the  essential  problems  and 
conflicts  in  education. 

The  book,  though  not  large,  will  be 
tedious  to  most  who  pick  it  up  for  re¬ 
laxation.  But  to  the  one  who  feels  a 
staleness  and  repetition  in  his  day-to- 
day  thoughts  on  education  and  wants  to 
get  back  philosophically  to  a  point  of 
reference,  the  book  will  be  recreational. 
Sometimes  what  we  think  we  think  may 
be  a  habit  because  we  don’t  stop  to 
review  how  we  got  to  the  present  spot 
and  whether  we  want  to  change  direc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Mueller  will  be  one  good 
way  to  get  one  out  of  the  rut. 

What  is  more,  he  will  help  keep  one 
out  of  a  rut;  for  when  American  edu¬ 
cators  think  of  educational  philosophy 
they  are  too  prone  to  think  of  Dewey 
and  very  little  beyond ! 

“Education  Limited”  is  well  written 
and  is  one  of  a  long  line  of  writings, 
mostly  philosophical,  by  this  scholar 
from  Switzerland  and  now  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma.  The  contents  are 
too  pithy  to  be  condensed  here,  but  a 
few  provocative  quotes  may  give  the 
reader  a  sample  of  the  flavor: 

The  highest  activity  of  man  is  to  find  and 
to  become  himself. 

The  misery  of  sensate  man  in  the  midst 
of  bis  plenty  is  a  tragicomic  state  of 
affairs. 

Pragmatism  is  a  philosophy  of  despair. 

There  is  no  snch  thing  as  ‘*mass  educa¬ 
tion,"  although  there  is  snch  a  thing  as 
"mass  drill.” 

There  is  science  in  education,  but  there 
is  no  science  of  edncation. 

One  cannot  "teach”  faith  or  love  by 
talking  abont  them. 

Hasty  quantitative  reading  .  .  .  only  pol¬ 
lutes  the  mind  and  dilutes  the  memory. 

An  infinitely  diversified  number  of 
!<kill8,  techniques,  and  disciplines  are  not 
educative,  and  cannot  replace  education. 

Ward  Shoemaker 
Madison 


Education  of  the  Gifted.  88  pp.  35c. 

NEA,  1201  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington 

6,  D.  C. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  finds  that  the  gifted  pupils  often 
make  up  a  neglected  minority  in  our 
schools.  “Educational  opportunities 
should  depend  more  on  ability  to  learn 
and  less  on  ability  to  pay  .  .  .  schools 
and  colleges  must  give  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  identification  and  guidance 
of  gifted  students.”  As  potential  leaders 
these  should  get  “a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  record  of  human  experience, 
familiarity  with  foreign  cultures  and 
languages,  and  basic  training  in  the 
tools  and  concepts  of  modem  science.” 
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PROJECT 


A  DOOR  STOP 


Cover  a  brick  snugly  with 
heavy  white  pajier.  Draw  and  col¬ 
or  top  and  sides  with  “Crayola”, 
pressing  down  heavily  and  evenly. 
Use  light,  bright  colors.  When  fin- 
^ .  ished  brush  all  over 
with  a  dark  shade  of 
A  rtista  Water  Colors 
Hk  ’air  J  or  Tempera  mixed 
J  with  a  little  water. 
Finish  surface  with 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

SiiNMy  a  SnMi  Co.  R*p*.  in  Now  Jonoy 
or*;  a.  T.  OmiiimII, 
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Mass  Communication  Media 


Education  and  the  Maas  Media  of  Com¬ 
munication:  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Research  in 
English  and  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Chicago.  72  pp. 
$0.65. 

This  compilation  makes  a  good  com¬ 
panion  piece  to  the  last  yearbook  of 
the  New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers  Association  in  the  areas  of 
magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  recorded  sound  aids,  and  motion 
pictures. 

Especially  valuable  to  teachers  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  will 
be  the  two  sections  on  magazines  and 


U;0RD 
I^ER 
’MKOUGII 
l^ELLiN^ 


A  program  unique  for  its 
use  of  the  "spread-of- 
meaning"  ...  by  which 
variant  meanings  are 
taught  over  several 
grades  as  they  become 
important  for  the  child 
in  his  other  studies.  Spell¬ 
ing  skill  is  thus  strength¬ 
ened,  while  the  child's 
effective  and  immedi- 
gtely  useful  vocabulary 
is  being  expanded. 

Workbook  and 
clothbound  editions 


45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  3 


Representatives : 

northern:  Theodore  R  Rodgers 
25  Park  Circle.  Short  Hills.  N.  J. 
southern:  William  B.  McKnight 
1503  Lakeside  Ave.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 


newspapers  where  research  and  teach¬ 
ing  techniques  and  procedures  are  cov¬ 
ered  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily.  The 
suggested  activities  in  these  two  fields 
of  study  will  be  especially  helpful  to 
teachers  in  search  of  detailed  plans  and 
units  of  study. 

There  is  a  need  for  material  to  assist 
teachers  to  overcome  the  lag  in  educa¬ 
tion  where  we  are  so  concerned  with 
the  past  that  we  have  little  time  for  the 
study  of  the  present;  where  we  have 
felt  that  printed  matter  was  the  only 
tool  of  teaching  and  learning.  The  re¬ 
search  reported  in  this  volume  should 
assist  us  to  speed  up  the  use  of  modern 
communication  media  as  aids  to  in¬ 
struction  in  English  and  social  studies. 

Lkon  C.  Hood 
East  Orange 


«  •  « 

New  Jersey  Product 

•/ 

The  Rural  Supervisor  at  Work.  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education  of  the  NEA. 

This  book  has  a  particular  interest 
for  New  Jersey.  It  was  edited  by 
Marcia  Everett,  Warren  County  helping 
teacher,  and  many  New  Jersey  educa¬ 
tors  contributed  to  it  directly  and  in¬ 
directly.  Given  specific  credit  are  Com¬ 
missioner  John  H.  Bosshart,  Assistant 
Commissioner  Thomas  J.  Durell,  Anne 
Hoppock,  County  Superintendents  Will 
G.  Atwood,  Carl  M.  Bair,  and  Helping 
Teachers  Jennie  M.  Haver,  Anna  R. 
Tantum,  Jane  Vreeland.  and  Elizabeth 
W.  Wilton. 

Not  just  on  that  account,  it’s  a  good 
yearbook.  It’s  good  because  it  is  simple, 
concrete,  practical,  and  interesting. 
There’s  a  lot  of  it,  of  course,  since 
there’s  a  lot  that  can  and  should  be 
said  about  rural  supervision.  Also  it 
takes  a  good  many  words  to  detail  spe¬ 
cific  case  studies  aud  draw  the  neces¬ 
sary  conclusions.  But  since  The  Rural 
Supervisor  is  about  real  jseople  and 
their  problems,  it  tells  a  readable  story. 

We  particularly  like  Miss  Everett’s 
own  statement:  “Everything  that  takes 
place,  and  everyone  who  helps  things 
take  place  to  help  children  grow,  be¬ 
comes  a  part  of  supervision.  ...  A 
special  person,  the  supervisor,  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  co¬ 
ordinating  all  school  personnel  and 
making  available  outside  agencies  and 
resources  in  order  to  make  this  result 
come  more  speedily.  .  .  .  Supervision 
is  good  when  everyone  who  shares  in 
it — children,  teachers,  parents,  the  su¬ 
pervisor,  administrators,  others  —  re¬ 
spect  each  other  and  are  growing  in 
their  ability  to  work  together  for  things 
they  value.” 


Retire  and  Detect 

A  Silver  Spade.  Louisa  Revell.  Mac¬ 
millan.  $2.50. 

Miss  Julia  Tyler  will  never  replace 
Hildegarde  Withers  as  our  favorite 
teacher-sleuth,  but  she  is  a  good  runner- 
up.  Miss  Julia  is  a  retired  Latu 
teacher  with  a  mind  and  personality 
of  her  own.  We  know  one  a  good  deal 
like  her  in  New  Jersey. 

In  this — her  third  appearance  hunt¬ 
ing  a  murderer — she  helps  out  in  i 
summer  camp  for  high  1.  Q.  girls.  Ai 
usual  in  who-dun-its,  bullets  sing  about 
her  head,  strange  clues  appear,  the 
finger  of  suspicion  swings  from  inno¬ 
cent  to  innocent.  J.L.F. 

'  MILTON  BRADLEY  CRAYONS 


TRUSTED  FRIENDS 
IN  NEW  DRESS 

tSpECIFY  these  new  Milton  Bradley 
CRAYRITE  Crayon  packages.  They 
bring  you  finer  crayons  than  ever — 
smoother  blending,  more  brillianL 
And,  because  they  are  Milton  Bradley 
quality,  you  will  recognize  old,  trust¬ 
ed  friends  in  new  dress.  Available 
in  Round  and  No-Rolt,  in  usual  8, 
16  and  24  color  assortments. 


NOTE:  If  you  have  not  already  received 
your  copy,  write  today  for  the  Milton 
Bradley  Catalog  of  Educational  Materials. 
Edward  E.  Babb  Company  of  Pennsylvania, 
3304  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


aSten 

Sertice 
to  America's 
Children 


MILTON 

BRADLEY 


EDWARD  E.  BABB  COMPANY  OF  PENNSYLVANUI 
3304  Arch  St.,  Philadalphia  4,  Pannsylvanio  I 
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THE  MONROE  C< 


PAMPHLET  FILE 

Prejudice  in  Textt»ooks.  Public  Affairs 
Pamphlet  No.  160.  32  pp.  20c.  Pub¬ 
lic  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St., 
N.  Y.  16. 

A  summary  of  a  study  by  the 
American  Council  on  Education  of  the 
treatment  of  minority  groups  in  school 
texts.  Finds  little  malice,  but  some 
careless  wording.  Contains  good  list  of 
materials  on  intergroup  relations. 

•  •  • 

1960-51  Supplementary  Readinx.  96  pp. 
Free.  Children’s  Reading  Service,  106 
Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  7. 

Dorothy  Kay  Cadwallader  of  Tren¬ 
ton  again  edits  a  carefully  chosen,* 
annotated  list  of  1,000  children’s  books 
from  40  publishers,  arranged  by  topics 
and  school  grade  levels. 

•  «  • 

Bicycle  Safety  in  Action.  48  pp.  50c. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  1 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  tt^assist 
schools  in  teaching  bicycle  safety.  Its 
attractively  illustrated  material  was 
developed  by  many  persons  familiar 
with  the  problem.  For  elementary- 
junior  high  use. 

•  •  • 

Scouting  in  Rural  Schools.  8  pp.  Free. 
Boy  Scouts,  2  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16. 

This  NEA-Boy  Scout  pamphlet  is 
designed  to  show  how  scouting  can 
help  boys  in  the  open  country  and 
rural  areas  and  to  show  how  to  organ¬ 
ize  scout  units  for  these  boys. 

•  •  « 

Adventuring  With  Books.  115  pp.  60c. 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng-* 
lish,  211  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21. 

This  is  another  list  of  1,000  books. 


DO  YOU  TEACH 


graded  and  annotated,  to  suggest  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  material  for  K-VI 
children.  •  •  • 

102  Motion  Pictures  on  Democracy.  51 
pp.  20c.  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
office. 

This  is  a  list  of  16mm  sound  films, 
prepared  for  school  use  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

«  •  • 

Point  Four  and  Education.  27  pp.  20c. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  on 
the  educational  implications  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  plan  for  aiding  under¬ 
privileged  areas  of  the  world.  “The 
American  people  should  be  prepared 
for  a  long  and  sustained  effort.’’ 

•  •  • 

Vocational  Requirements,  Survey  Sum¬ 
mary  10,  1950.  National  Office  Man¬ 
agement  Association?  132  W.  Chelten 
Ave.,  Phila.  44. 

This  is  a  report  on  the  requirements 
in  971  companies  for  beginning  ste¬ 
nographers,  hie  clerks,  and  calculat¬ 
ing  machine  operators.  Interesting 
conclusion:  “the  larger  the  company, 
the  lower  the  proficiency  requirements 
for  beginning  jobs.” 

•  •  • 

Education  for  a  Long  and  Useful  Life. 
32  pp.  20#.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25. 

This  Office  of  Education  pamphlet 
tries  to  outline  a  program  through 
which  the  schools  can  help  our  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  aged  to  adjust 
to  their  particular  problems.  It  sug¬ 
gests  special  school  opportunities  in 
cultural  orientation;  health,  family  life; 
leisure  time,  vocations;  citizenship;  and 
guidance. 


lINDEPENDENT 


Developing  basic  skills 
and  abilities  —  using 
basic  readers 


Helping  children  to 
become  independent 
readers  —  using  books 
such  as  the  Woodland 
Frolics  Series 


Helping  children  to 
become  free  readers, 
able  to  select  and  read 
a  wide  variety  of  books 
from  the  library  with¬ 
out  the  teacher’s  assist- 


DO  YOU  STOP  HERE  ? 


If  your  children  never  get  off  the  first  level,  then  you  should  get 


the  complete  story  behind  the  .... 


mOOlhNo  FROUCS  SERIES 


ENJOYING 

ENGLISH 


A  UNGUAGE  SERIES 

ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  7 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  S 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  9 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  10 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  11 
ENJOYING  ENGLISH,  leek  12 

Teachtr’s  Manuals 


Represented  by  T.  K.  Ellis 
Publishers  •/ 

the  Prose  and  Poetry  Literature  Series 


THE  L  W.  SINGER  CO.  INC. 

SYRACUSt,  N.  Y 


Visit  our  booth  at  the  Nero  Jersey  Edueation 
oonveutioH  —  November  9-  U 


SHORTHAND  TEACHERS 

H«r«  it  a  study-aid  which  will  fra*  you  from 
dictating,  and  which  will  anabU  you  to  obtorva 
tha  studanti  in  tha  procass  of  writing. 

StenoSpeed  Dictation  Records 

provida  claor,  timad,  strictly  profassionol  dicta¬ 
tion  for  classroom  and  homa  proctica.  Racords 
ora  now  ovoilobla  at  tpa^s  from  80  to 
ISOwpm,  at  10-word  intorvols.  Tha  two-tidad, 
10-inch  standard  racords  ora  only  $1.26  aoch, 
postpaid,  or  $9.00  postpaid  for  tha  sat  of  8 
racords.  20%  discount  ollowad  on  both  pricas 
to  Schools  and  occroditad  Taochars  only. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
A.  S  C.  e.  $«ano,  Dapt.  It,  Box  31,  Fort  Ua,  N.J. 
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Beyond  The  Line  Of  Duty 

By  Dorothea  Pellett 

(Films  are  16  mm  sound,  black  and 
white,  “class-room”  tested,  and  may  be  T 

secured  from  local  distributors.)  fHeVit 


Your  choice  of 
r-^1  Complete 


Lewis  and  Oark.  18  min.  Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films. 

Students  are  amazed  that  we  don’t 
take  tickets  for  this  film,  the  best 
“Western”  they’ve  seen.  There’s  good 
characterization  of  Jefferson,  his  far¬ 
sighted  enthusiasm  and  way  of  in¬ 
spiring  young  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
red-headed  Billy  Clark,  his  sincere 
concern  for  the  band  of  37  he  sent  to 
pry  the  lid  off  the  wilderness.  The 
film  shows  the  incredible,  to  us,  lack 
of  communication  less  than  150  years 
ago  in  the  territory  they  mapped  with 
hardship  and  coarage. 

Teeth  Are  To  Keep.  10  min.  color. 

National  Film  Board  of  Canada. 

Four  dental  health  rules  find  new  in¬ 
terest  and  charm  shown  by  animated 
cutout  figures  in  a  lively  story  typical  of 
family  episodes.  Shows  the  special  work 
of  the  front  and  back  teeth,  how  a 
tooth  decays,  why’  it’s  important  to 
keep  the  rules,  what  to  do  at  a  picnic 
without  a  toothbrush. 


^  for  you  and 

every  member  of  your  family 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  60 


(1)  WHOLE  LIFE  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
known,  ordinary  or  straight  life.  This  is 
lowest  cost  life  coverage  requiring  payment 
of  dnes  thronghont  the  lifetime  of  the 
member. 

(2)  WHOLE  LIFE  PAID  UP  AT  AGE  65.  Under 
this  plan,  yon  pay  dnes  only  until  your 
65th  birthday.  At  that  time,  yon  receive  a 
paid  up  certificate,  payable  at  death.  Prior 
to  age  65,  the  benefit  payable  at  death 
is  double. 

(3)  TWENTY  PAYMENT  LIFE.  This  popular 
type  of  coverage  requires  payment  of  dnes 
for  just  twenty  years.  At  that  time,  yon 
receive  a  completely  paid  up  certificate, 
payable  at  death. 

•  Yon  may  apply  for  1500  to  $2500 
without  taking  a  medical  examina¬ 
tion.  (However,  TPU  reserves  the 
right  to  request  one.) 

•  Yon  may  apply  for  $2500  to  the 
maximum  of  $5000  by  undergoing 
a  simple,  routine  medical  exam¬ 
ination. 

•  The  new  TPU  life  coverage  is  a 
separate  and  independent  contract 
from  any  TPU  Health  and  Acci¬ 
dent  Certificate. 


DR.  MICHAEL  A.  TRAVERS 
Dr.  Travers,  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  has  taught 
at  Trenton  State  Teachers  College  for 
22  years. 

Off  campus  he  becomes  Judge  Trav¬ 
ers  who  sits  as  Magistrate  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  of  the  Township  of  Hope- 
well.  Other  civic  activities  include 
Secretary  of  the  Zoning  Board  of  Ad¬ 
justment  and  Deputy  Chairman  of 
Civil  Defense. 


Bicycle  Safety.  10  min.  Young  America 
Films. 

Right  riding  practices,  how  to  care 
for  your  bike,  and  a  caution  to  be 
always  alert  are  pictured  for  all  cyclists. 
A  “What’s  Wrong  With  This  Picture” 
summary  gives  audience  participation 
and  clinches  ideas  to  make  bicycling 
both  fun  and  safe.  National  Safety 
Council  and  Bicycle  Institute  approved. 

Speech:  Using  Your  Voice.  10  min. 
Young  America  Films. 

Are  you  proud  of  the  way  you 
sound  ?  Careless  faults  of  sloppy  speech 
are  pointed  out  with  suggestions  to 
correct  them.  Film  reveals  specific 
secrets  which  help  one  speak  audibly 
to  be  heard,  distinctly  to  be  understood, 
and  with  life  and  interest  to  be  pleasing. 
Of  wide  general  interest  (teen-age  up) 
as  are  others  in  this  speech  series  on 
posture,  stage  fright  and  gestures. 

Miss  Dunning  Goes  To  Town.  25  min. 
color.  Apex  released  through  Associa¬ 
tion  Films. 

Personalized  hair  styling  as  a  part 
of  good  grooming  is  emphasized  in  this 
story  of  a  teen-aged  girl  beginning 


'The  Supreme  Authority 


|^IV«  I  EVl^Alva  M 

Classroom  X 
and  Library  \ 

Eitcydopodic :  information  on 
every  subject,  at  your  finger  tips; 
600, dOO  entries,  12,(XX)  illustrations. 
Up  to  date:  the  only  entirely  revised 
and  rewritten  unabridged  dictionary 
in  25  years. 

Economical :  the  acquisition  of 
Webster’s  New  International 
Dictionary  lessens  the  need  for 

\ investment  in  supplementary  i 
reference  books.  It  is  truly  / 

“the  foundation  book 
v  of  education.’^^^^^^R 


Remember,  it  will  never  be  cheaper  than 
now — at  your  present  age — to  secure  or  add 
to  your  present  life  insurance  program. 
Send  coupon  now. 


Compiled  by  the.MtKM 
famous  Mcrriam- 
Webster  editorial'll^ 
staff;  the  product  \  _ 

of  over  a  century  of  yjTI 
dictionary  -making '  W 
experience.  ^ 

Write  Jot  Booklet  B.  ^ 

cu  A  c.  mdmuam  CO. 

SarIngHoM  ^  Maas. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  North  Prince  Streot 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

(check  one  or  both) 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  TPU  LIFE  BENEFITS. 

. Please  send  me  information  about  TPU 

Health  and  Accident  protection. 


Name. 


Address. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  FOR  CLASS  ACTIVITIES 
TEACHERS-INSTRUCTORS:  Send  for  SUNSHINPS 
Money  making  plan.  QUICK  SALESI  Semples  W 


approval  with  details  of  RIO  SALES  CONTEST. 
SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS,  Dept.  ST-10,  115  FuHW 
St.,  New  York  S,  N.  Y. 


'Dere  Teecher 


Janny  D.  Rittenberc 
Egg  Harbor  City 


“Choice  word  and  measured  phrase 
above  the  reach  of  ordinary  men.”  So 
wrote  the  poet  Wordsworth.  He  might 
have  dreamed  these  words  while  read¬ 
ing  over  my  shoulder  as  I  was  going 
through  an  accumulation  of  notes. 
Most  of  them  are  excuses  for  being 
absent  from  school.  Were  they  written 
with  tongue  in  cheek;  their  sincerity 
could  not  have  been  doubted,  for  I  see 
in  the  lower  comer  a  mark  signifying 
their  acceptance.  Surely,  they  must  be 
genuine;  doesn’t  each  bear  a  parent’s 
signature?  , 

Here’s  a  laconic  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion:  “Dear  Teacher,  Mary  was  absent 
because  she  wasn’t  there.”  No  fooling 
around  in  that  note;  take  it  or  leave  it. 

This  next,  was  handed  in  by  Joseph, 
«dio  seems  to  have  contributed  quite  a 
few  notes  to  the  collection.  “Dear 
Teacher,  Joseph  was  absent  becad^  he 
had  a  bad  chest  cold.  I  had  to  call  the 
doctor.  He  is  sick  because  he  puts  on 
so  much.”  Another  note  shows  that 
Joseph  stayed  out  of  school  because, 
“he  had  to  go  to  a  funnel”.  Here’s  one 
that  was  written  by  a  mother  who 
knows  her  child.  “James  had  a  very 
bad  tooth.  So  he  said.  I  don’t  know 
whether  to  believe  him  or  not.  He 
can  tell  some  big  fibs  sometimes.” 

If  you  care  for  notes  with  a  dfish 
of  Mrs.  Malaprop,  perhaps,  these  will 
appeal.  “Dolores  stayed  home  from 
school  because  of  sincere  cramps  in 
her  side,”  or  “I  kept  John  home  to  run 
errors”. 

Some  months  back  I  had  occasion 
I  to  assume  a  Dorothy  Dix  role.  I  wrote 
1  home  that  I  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  the  daughter’s  boy  friend  to  kiss 
her  in  full  view  of  all  the  pupils  when 
he  brought  her  back  to  school  for  the 
afternoon  session.  Let  me  quote  a 
portion  of  the  answer — “If  you  was 
minding  your  own  business,  you 
wouldn’t  know  what  Beatrice  was 
doing.”  How  true! 

Here’s  one  that  starts,  “Dear  Prin.” 
It  seems  that  Edith  did  not  remember 
whether  to  spell  it  P-r-i-n-c-i-p-a*l  or 
P*r-i-n-c-i-p-l-e.  To  play  it  safe  she 
simple  wrote  “Dear  Prin.”  I  remember 
explaining  the  difference  between  the 
two  words.  Not  too  long  after  that  1 
received  another  note  from  E^ith.  As 
if  to  atone  for  past  errors,  she  very 
graciously  addressed  me  as,  “Dear 


When  teaeher»  want  better  pomitions 
W^hen  schools  want  better  teachers  . . 


5  RENTON  3.S3S7 

,*TACY  TMNT  MOTH  ..  .TirNYON. 


DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President  GRACE  A.  DUNN,  Sec.-Treas. 
G.  EDWARD  McCOMSEY,  Manager 

ifembrr  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


iRYANT  Teachers  BureoM  b.rT^. 

^  I  711-713  Wittiortpoon  BMg.  j)  QrguHc 

Member— N.  A.  T.  A.  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA.  PEnnyiiacker  5-12 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

Quality  Positions  Listed  Throughout  The  Year 

FROM  NEW  YORK-PHILADELPHIA  SUBURBAN  AREAS  TO  DISTANT  POINTS 


ELISABETH  KINO,  Director  MCrray  HUl  t-t967 

516  FIFTH  AVENUE  (cor.  43rd  St.)  Now  York  IS,  N.  Y. 

A  SELECTIVE  AGENCY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
SpMial  Division:  MUSIC  HACHERS  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

623-33  Witharspoen  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipor  St«. 

If  yon  are  a  snccesafnl  teacher  or  administrator  and  interested  in  promotion 

Write  or  visit  ns  to  discnss  opportnnities  and  enlist  onr  aid 

Kingsley  {  5111a  Personal  Discriminating  Service  Maloney  } 

(5-1746  "  K.  F.  Maloney,  Jr.  ( 


Managers 


TEACHERS  NEEDED— Elementary— Secondary— CaUcse.  We  have  officially  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  investigate  these  through  us?  Our  OMmy  years  of  experience  in  plac¬ 
ing  teachers,  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  under  present  management,  gives  you  expert  guidance 
to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Year 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  Phone;  Rittenhouse  6A223 

Many  years  of  dependable  service  to  administrators  and  teachers  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  Delaware,  Maryland  and  other  States  equips  us  to  solve  your 
teacher  employment  problems. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES.  JB.,  Managers 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  1898 

Offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for  positions  In 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BByant  9-S12S 


The  prize  of  all  my  notes  is  one  that 
I  never  kept.  How  well  I  remember 
it  It  was  written  by  a  sixth  grade 
boy  many  years  ago  when  I  first  started 
to  teach.  “Dear  Teacher,  You  are 
wonderful.”  That  n>y  friends,  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  love  letter  I  ever 
received. 


Our  95th  Year 

SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  Phaiw.  Wiscansin  7-9066 

E.  K.  MULFORI),  Prop. 

Brandi  ORIco:  1S36  Eudid  Avonuo,  Clovoland,  Ohio 
Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies  A  superior  agency  for  superior  people 


OCTO  BE  R,  1950 
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Edward  Claspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 

Helen  R.  Johnson  Public  School,  Allamuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  Alfred  Vail  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Ave.,  Jersey  City 

Carolyn  Pohl  (D.A.)  High  School,  Belleville 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 

A  HOME  OF  OUR  OWN 

NJKA  is  considering  the  purchase  of  its  own  head¬ 
quarters  building  at  Trenton.  A  special  committee  recom¬ 
mended  such  a  move  last  May,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
approved  the  idea  enthusiastically. 

It  is  a  logical  “next  step”  in  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  great  Association.  Its  expanding  field  work, 
a  broader  legislative  program,  and  plans  for  additional 
services  such  as  insurance  will  soon  require  more  space 
than  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  can  make  available.  Nor  is 
it  economical  to  use  high-rent  space  for  the  many 
mechanical  operations — mimeographing,  mailing,  main¬ 
tenance  of  membership  lists,  etc. — which  go  into  the 
operation  of  a  great  modem  teacher  organization. 

An  increasing  number  of  state  education  associations 
already  owm  their  own  buildings.  New  Jersey  is  the 
largest  state  association  that  does  NOT  own  its  own 
headquarters.  Many  association  buildings  represent  a 
far  larger  investment  than  the  NJEA  contemplates  at  the 
present  time.  In  Trenton,  too,  there  is  a  marked  trend 
toward  permanent  headquarters  buildings  for  organiza¬ 
tions  similar  to  NJEA,  for  example,  the  “Farmhouse,” 
which  houses  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  stately  home  of  the 
New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  the  glittering  modem 
structure  of  the  New  Jersey  Manufacturers’  Association. 

When  final  decisions  are  made  on  a  specific  property 
and  methods  of  financing  it,  every  New  Jersey  teacher 
should  take  pride  in  helping  to  purchase  our  own  pro¬ 
fessional  home.  It  will  add  prestige  to  the  Association 
and  facilitate  its  work.  It  will  be  physical  testimony  to 
the  dignity  and  permanence  that  go  with  97  years  of 
service. 


CONVENTION  TIME 

This  issue  of  the  Review  carries  the  program  of  the 
NJEA’s  great  annual  convention.  We  hope  every  member 
of  the  Association  will  read  it  over  and  plan  to  attend. 
There  is  bound  to  be  something  for  you  there. 

This  year’s  convention  promises  to  reach  the  same  high 
standards  as  the  NJEA  has  set  in  the  past.  It  also  offers 
two  or  three  novelties. 

One  of  these  is  the  Thursday  workshop  on  curriculum 
sponsored  by  several  of  our  affiliates.  It  will  be  good  to 
see  superintendents,  principals,  high  school  and  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  sitting  down  together  in  the  spirit  of  purest 


democracy  to  thresh  out  common  problems.  Another 
innovation  is  the  presentation  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  a  great  general  session.  This  will  enable  those 
teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  the  banquet  to  honor 
the  person  who  has  done  most  for  New  Jersey  schools. 

Plan  now  to  be  in  Atlantic  City  from  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  9  through  Sunday,  November  12.  It  will  be  well 
worth  your  while. 

BLANKET  RETIREMENTS 

Too  many  New  Jersey  boards  are  using  blanket  rules 
to  retire  teachers  under  age  70.  Local  rules  now  force 
teachers  out  of  their  profession  at  ages  ranging  frons 
62  to  68.  Boards  are  certainly  within  their  legal  rights 
with  such  rules;  but  they  are  probably  doing  their 
children,  their  teachers  and  themselves  a  disservice. 

The  pension  law  makes  70  the  compulsory  retirement 
age.  Most  of  us  will  agree  that  that  is  reasonable.  It 
was  the  thought  of  the  law  that,  below  that  age,  retirement 
should  be  an  individual  matter.  Thus,  between  62  and  70, 
the  individual  teacher  may  elect  to  retire  at  any  time,  or 
the  board  may  force  the  teacher  to  retire,  if,  in  its  judg¬ 
ment,  such  retirement  is  for  the  good  of  the  schools. 
When  a  board  adopts  a  blanket  rule,  it  tosses  that  indi¬ 
vidual  consideration  out  of  the  window,  and  retires  the 
good  with  the  bad,  the  able  with  the  disabled. 

Boards  have  two  reasons  for  such  blanket  rules.  One 
is  to  save  money — wrongly  called  economy.  When  they 
retire  a  teacher  at  maximum  and  hire  a  replacement  at 
minimum,  the  budget  shows  a  profit.  But  do  the  children? 
Maximum  salaries  are  more  than  a  reward  for  staying 
power;  they  reflect  better  teaching  as  result  of  experi¬ 
ence.  The  “saving” — all  too  often — is  merely  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  a  good  teacher  by  a  worse  one.  That  is  not 
economy;  it  is  not  good  education;  it  is  not  what  boardi 
of  education  exist  to  do. 

The  other  reason  for  blanket  retirement  rules  is  to  gel 
rid  of  one  or  two  poor  teachers  without  hurting  their 
feelings  or  creating  a  community  tempest.  By  forcing 
out  good  and  ,  bad  alike,  nobody  is  hurt — except  the 
children.  The  law  gives  the  board  its  discretionary 
power  to  be  used.  If  the  board  hides  behind  a  blanket 
rule,  it  is  defeating  that  very  principle  of  home  ruk 
which  boards  so  often  invoke. 

It  would  be  nice  if  all  problems  could  be  settled  by 
general  rules.  But  sometimes  the  only  difference  between 
John  and  James  is  that  one  is  a  good  worker  and  thf 
other  isn’t.  When  John  and  James  are  teachers,  the 
interest  of  the  children  demands  that  John  stay  and  James 
go.  If  the  failure  of  James  is  one  of  early  aging,  while 
John  is  still  an  inspired  teacher,  the  board  should  retire 
James,  but  not  John.  This  may  be  a  hard  decision,  but 
it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  if  there  were  no  hard 
decisions,  anyone  could  be  a  school  board  member  or 
•  superintendent. 

Certainly  some  teachers  should  retire — or  be  retired- 
long  before  they  reach  70.  But  some  should  not  To 
lump  them  all  together  is  to  deprive  many  children  of  tht 
ripest  fruits  of  skill,  experience,  and  wisdom. 
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THE  NEW  "TEN-TWENTY’ 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSAL  DESK 
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Introducing 


Here  is  the  new  'Ten-Twenty”  Amer¬ 
ican  Universal  Desk— the  desk  with 
all  the  features  teachers  have  long 
wished  for.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of 
research — the  ideal  desk  for  the  class¬ 
room  where  seating,  lighting,  and 
decoration  have  been  co-ordinated  to 
induce  correct  posture  and  to  safe¬ 
guard  eyesight. 

This  is  the  first  desk  to  offer  pupils 
a  choice  of  20®  slope,  10°  slope, 
or  level  top,  according  to  the  \ 
task  being  done.  It  is  the  first  \ 


desk  to  provide  automatic  fore-and-aft 
seat  adjustment,  and  to  approach  per¬ 
fect  focal  accommcHlation  for  all  work 
on  the  desk  top. 

Free  catalog  saves  time 

Write  today  for  our  latest  illustrated 
catalog  of  school  furniture  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Keep  it  on  your  desk  for  ready 
reference. 

Also  ask  for  new  FREE  illus- 
^  V  trated  booklet,  "The  Co-ordinated 
^  1  (Classroom,”  by  Darell  B.  Harmon. 


c^meuem  Seating  Cmpany 

1«TH  AT  UA.VIILTON 
PHILADELPHIA  30,  PA. 


Desk  at  20°  slope  for 
reading,  writing,  drawing 


\ 


I 


Reprintt  of  the  picture  in  this  adoertisement,  without  the  adver¬ 
tising  text,  for  use  in  your  classroom  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  Address  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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